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THE NIGHT OF ALL SAINTS. 


— 


“Try Rembrandt does not come home soon, I shall die of terror,” 

exclaimed an old woman, dressed in the picturesque costume of a 

servant of Cologne, as she cast a terrified glance around the 
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gloomy-looking apartment which, at the moment, was occupied 
by no one but herself. “What a dreadful day! what a fearful 
storm !” 

It must be admitted that the room in which these exclamations 
were uttered was somewhat calculated to give rise to vague fears 
and apprehensions, in any one naturally timid and superstitious, 
It was a large, miserable attic ; the dim light of the declining day 
was only admitted through a small window in the roof, and all around 
seemed in obscurity, save when vivid flashes of lightning cast a 
temporary and fantastic light on the various and singular objects 
around. On one side, dark and tattered curtains, as they were 
swayed to and fro by loud gusts of wind, displayed behind their 
parted folds ancient suits of armour, which, as the light played 
upon them, almost seemed to move and change their form, as 
though some mortal being was again encased in their protecting 
embrace; further on, rows of old boxes, black with age and 
smoke, to the excited imagination resembled so many tombs, 
whilst above them hung large pictures, the figures in which 
appeared, by the changing and uncertain light, to be starting from 
their frames; here and there stood easels with half-painted 
pictures ; instruments of music lay scattered about ; two or three 
chairs, and an old table, completed the furniture of this comfortless 
abode, 

“ TJalf-past four,” said the old woman, looking at a large clock, 
the loud ticking of which was distinctly heard, even amidst the 
noise of the storm which raged without; “ half-past four !—what 
can he be doing ?—why should he stay so late ?—another half 
hour and it will be dark. If I had but my boy here—my poor 
boy—but no, his father must needs send him to Liege to get 
money for his pictures; and if any harm should befal him! 
—But I will try and pray.” And taking her string of beads, 
dame Rembrandt closed her eyes, and sinking on her knees, 
began her prayers with her face almost bent to the ground. 

The sound of a harsh voice made the German start suddenly to 
her feet. 


“Catherine, Catherine I say, what the plague are you looking 
for down on the floor?” 

‘You are come at last, Rembrandt!” replied Catherine, some- 
what reassured by the appearance of a man, who, though no 
longer young, could scarcely be called old; he wore an old brown 
great coat, a handkerchief tied closely over his head, but which 
by no means concealed his long beard, his somewhat wrinkled face, 
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and eyes as keen, and scarcely less bright than the light of the 
small lamp which he carried in his hand. “I have nearly died of 
terror in your absence,” added she. 

“Pooh, pooh, dame Catherine, women do not die so easily,” 
returned her husband, as he placed his lamp on the table, and 
then rubbed his hands, as might be supposed, to warm them; 
“and now for supper, old woman; supper, I say! and rejoice 
that your husband has just made the best bargain ever achieved 
by painter, merchant, or tradesman.” 

“Can you think of bargains on All Saints’ Night; and such a 
night too, sire Rembrandt?” replied the good woman, as she 
devoutly crossed herself; ‘“‘a night when the dead come to claim 
the prayers of the living, who too often forget them. If you do 
not fear God, you should fear the Evil One. Think of—” 

“Think of holding your tongue,” interrupted her husband, 
“and of getting my supper; I did not marry a peasant * to preach 
me sermons ; do you hear?” 

“For the love of heaven, listen!” exclaimed the terrified 
Catherine. 

Rembrandt was silent for a moment, then resumed :—“ It is 
only the wind ; do you not see how it blows about those old curtains, 
and even seems to shake the suits of armour ; it is the wind, | teli 
you, what else should it be, old simpleton?” 

“T tell you it is the voice of a human being, sire Rembrandt,” 
replied his wife, as she crossed herself repeatedly, “and in distress 
too, either of soul or body.” 

“I say it is nothing but the wind; and it may well make those 
sounds, for the window is but half shut,” replied Rembrandt, as he 
rose to shut it, as well as the door which he had left open as he 
entered; “now you can hear nothing—all is quiet; so get 
supper, and then listen to what I have to tell you: our son Paul 
is a clever and intelligent boy, as you will see.” 

This last sentence acted as a powerful stimulant to the mother, 
and as the closing of the door and window had stupped, or at least 
deadened the sounds that had alarmed her, she now set briskly to 
work to prepare the meal, and displayed an activity of which 
before one might have supposed her incapable. She first spread 
on the table a coarse blue-and-white checked cloth, on which 
she placed an earthenware dish and two plates, also of the com- 
monest description. The dish contained a mess of bread and 

* “Rembrandt married the handsome daughter of a peasant, who used 
to sit to him as a model,”—MavunpbEr’s Biographical Treasury. 

B 2 , 
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vegetables; on one of the plates was an old dry piece of cheese, 
and on the other a salted herring; a jug of beer completed the 
humble repast. 

“You must know,” said Rembrandt, as he seated himself at the 
table, “that I wanted six thousand florins,* to complete the 
purchase of this house.” 

“This house? I thought it was paid for,” interrupted Catherine, 
as she offered the dish to her husband: 

“This or another; it’s all the same,” replied Rembrandt 
carelessly; “I wanted six thousand florins; now hear what I 
did: I sent Paul to Amsterdam, having first dressed him in 
mourning ; that to be sure cost me something, but the result has 
well repaid me ; then I made him announce the sale of my pictures 
after my death.” f 

“ After your death, Rembrandt? they will remain a long time 
unsold, then, I hope; why you are not yet fifty, you will not die of 
old age just yet.” 

“They are sold, dame Catherine, and instead of six thousand 
florins, the sale has brought me thirty-five thousand, dame 
Catherine,—thirty-five thousand—I have them here,” said the 
overjoyed painter, pointing to the ample pocket of his large 
doublet; “we must make merry over such good news, wife ; 
spare nothing, fetch that plate of nuts, then untie Jacouly, that he 
also may enjoy himself; we will all be happy to-night, our 
monkey as well as ourselves.” 

Catherine, however, appeared to be in no haste to obey these 
directions ; shaking her head incredulously, she gravely observed : 
“Either I do not hear right, or I do not understand ; how can 
the sale announced after your death have already taken place, 
since you are not dead?” 

“You are stupid, wife; they spread a report of my death, as I 
directed.” 

“Of your death?” repeated the horrified woman; “and you 
practised such an imposition on All Saints’ day! some evil will 
surely befal you, sire Rembrandt, for such a sacrilege. May the 
Holy Virgin and all the saints protect us, lest some misfortune 
overtake us this very night !’’ 

“You are always foreboding evil,” replied Rembrandt, in a tone 
of displeasure, “and see bad omens in everything; but, instead 

* A florin is worth 1s. 87. of English money. 


t It is well known that the avarice of this celebrated painter, made him 
descend to the meanest tricks to increase his hoard. 
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of plaguing me with such nonsense, you would do better to fetch 
Jacouly, as 1 told you—he will not like my being at supper 
without him ; go, go I say, old woman.” 

This order being given in a tone which admitted of no further 
reply, dame Rembrandt took a small lamp and advanced towards 
the door. It was evident, however, that she obeyed unwillingly, 
and her countenance betrayed the fear she dared not express. 
Her hand trembled as she touched the latch, which she slowly 
raised, and pushing open the door of the apartment, she-hesitated 
ere she advanced into the long and dark passage beyond. At 
that moment the wind came with a loud gust, and as it moaned 
and howled in the distance, and threatened moreover to extinguish 
the light she held, the terrified woman quickly retraced her steps, 
and sinking breathless on a chair, she let fall the lamp, which 
her hands seemed no longer to have the power to hold. 

“Beat me, kill me, if you will,” exclaimed she, in a voice 
trembling with apprehension; “but I cannot, I dare not stir 
another step.” Then, as if forgetting this last assertion, she 
started up, and, rushing towards her husband, she seized his arm : 
* Do you hear? do you hear?” said she. 

Whether it was the terrified accents of his wife, or whether he 
distinguished amidst the tumult of the elements some sound whieh 
had no connexion with the storm, certain it is that Rembrandt 
paused to listen. 

“Strange,” said he, turning pale as he spoke; “it sounded 
like some one calling me.” 

“It is just midnight—it is a voice from the dead!” 

“Peace, old fool, it is but just ten,” replied the painter, 
endeavouring to assume a carelessness he did not feel. 

Both were now silent, and presently, in spite of the fearful 
uproar caused by the hurricane, which seemed to shake the house, 
they distinctly heard these words—“ Paul Rembrandt !”” 

Pale and motionless with affright, Rembrandt fixed his eyes on 
the door, as if prepared to meet whatever might appear, whilst his 
wife, on her knees, crossed herself repeatedly, and her lips moved, 
though no sound came from them. 

“Who spoke? whose voice was it?” murmured Rembrandt. 

“Your niece’s,” replied Catherine, shaking from head to foot ; 
“ your niece Margarita’s, who married Netscher; she is probably 
dead, and her spirit claims your prayers; it is All Saints’ Night,” 
added the pious but superstitious woman. 

“It was her voice, I believe,” returned the painter, somewhat 
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relieved ; “but I do not believe she is dead; she doubtless wants 
my help, worthless as she is!” 

“Peace to the dead!” interrupted Catherine; “if she is dead 
she has died of misery—and you have killed her!” 

“ Killed her, woman!” exclaimed Rembrandt, who, in spite of 
himself, somewhat shared the superstitious fears of his wife; 
“killed her? how, dame Catherine; with steel, fire, or poison? 
speak, I say.” 

“Paul; Margarita wrote to you to say she had just been confined 
of her second child—that she, her husband, and children would 
die of hunger if you did not help them; did you do so, Paul? did 
you send them a single farthing ?” 

‘No, Catherine, and I never will; she chose to marry in spite 
of me; I will not now support her or her children.” 

“Oh! Paul, Paul, do not talk so, but rather kneel here with 
me, and pray for her, and for yourself.” 

As she spoke, the door of the apartment slowly opened, and 
two figures appeared, one being that of a child ; both were enveloped 
in a wrapper, or cloak of coarse white cloth, which, together with 
their wasted forms, gave them more the appearance of spectres, 
than human beings. Catherine uttered a piercing shriek, and fell 
fainting on the floor, whilst Rembrandt gazed on his visitors half 
in anger, half in fear. 

It was scarcely surprising that Catherine, whose mind had for 
some hours been haunted with imaginary: terrors, and who was 
besides strongly imbued with the many superstitions of her 
country, should at the first glance have supposed that the figures 
were apparitions from another world, for one was that of a young 
woman, so pale, so thin, so ghastly, that it was not easy to believe 
she belonged to this world, whilst her companion, a boy of about 
ten years of age, looked even more lifeless than his mother. 

“What do you want?” asked Rembrandt, as soon as he 
recovered from his surprise. 

“Bread!” replied the young woman, in a scarcely-audible voice. 

“You have a husband, ask him for some.” 

“Uncle,” resumed his niece, as she looked imploringly at him, 
“misery and despair have deprived my husband of his senses ; 
my poor babe died soon after its birth—I shall soon follow it. 
I have come all the way from Liege on foot—to find you. I ask 
nothing for myself, only for this child—for my little Gaspard ; 
be his protector—his father ; he has some turn for painting—teach 
him your art, uncle! he will not disgrace you, nor be ungrateful.” 
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The boy spoke not, but his eyes, which alone gave the appear- 
ance of life to his deathlike countenance, were fixed attentively on 
the paintings around, and on the artist whose genius had produced 
them. 

“I have a son,” returned Rembrandt; “I am not rich, I 
have no more than I want; but I work, and ask charity of no 
one.” 

“Let us go,” interrupted the child, as he took his mother’s 
hand, as if té draw her from the inhospitable abode. 

“‘ Wait, wait, my child,” said the poor mother ; “ my strength 1s 
going, let me but secure a home for you; I shall die happy if 
your uncle will protect you.” 

The boy turned eagerly round. “You are then my uncle 
Rembrandt! they say you are a great painter; oh! teach me to 
paint.” 

“Can you afford to pay me?” was the cold reply. 

The child was for a momeut silent: “ Pay you!” said he at 
last; “give you money! you see we have none, we should not 
otherwise be cold and hungry—can you not teach me without? I 
will ask for nothing else.” 

** Nothing else?” said Rembrandt, ironically. 

“You think that too much,” replied the boy; “then let us go, 
mother ;” and he again took her hand to lead her from the room. 
Child as he was, his spirit rose at the unfeeling coldness of his 
uncle’s manner. 

“Go! where?” said the poor woman. 

“You have often told me that God can take care of us; why 
then are you afraid? come away.” 

The painter had meanwhile drawn some money from his well- 
filled pocket, though with evident reluctance. 

** Here is a florin for you ;” said he, “ two-if you like, but never 
let me see you again. You did not ask my consent when you 
married, you need not now expect my help in your distress; go, 
and may God guide you.” This injunction, and the gesture 
which accompanied it, left no ray of hope; Margarita took the 
offered money, and then turned with faltering steps to depart: 
“And may God pardon you, uncle,” said she, as she left the 
room accompanied by her child. 

Rembrandt now turned to his wife, wha was still insensible on 
the floor; he soon, however, succeeded in restoring her, and we 
will now leave them and follow Margarita and her son; 
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THE HUNCHBACK AND HIS LANTERN. 


On leaving Rembrandt’s inhospitable abode, the unhappy mother 
and her child wandered for awhile in the dark and now silent 
streets of Cologne; vainly seeking an asylum where they might 
pass the night, and obtain shelter from the piercing cold. The 
cutting wind drove the snow into the faces of the poor wanderers, 
numbed their limbs, and retarded their steps. The boy strove 
bravely against it, but the poor woman, recently retovered from 
illness, seemed in danger of sinking from fatigue and exhaustion. 
She had just strength to reach one of the city gates, where a large 
party of Spanish soldiers were on guard. 

“ Mother,” exclaimed the frightened Gaspard, “ why do you 
stop, are you tired? speak, mother; oh! speak to your little 
Gaspard,” he added, as he clasped his little arms around the 
fainting woman. 

** My child, my poor child!’’ was all she could utter. 

** Mother, mother, I see a light close by, oh! try to reach it; 
there are men, too—they will help us.” 

Obtaining no answer, and finding that his mother’s hand lay 
motionless in his own, the boy without a moment’s hesitation flew 
towards the soldiers, and endeavoured to make them understand 
his need of help; but although their attention was arrested by 
his voice and manner, they were evidently unable to comprehend 
his appeal. One presently advanced who spoke Flemish ; “ Who 
are you?” he inquired, whilst Gaspard’s countenance brightened 
on finding himself understood. 

“Tam called Gaspard, my father’s name is Netscher, and my 
mother’s is Margarita. We left my father ill at Liege, whilst we 
came to find my uncle Rembrandt, but he will not help us; he 
gave us two florins,.and said he would never see us again; we 
have no one here to go to, and my mother has not strength to go 
on; she has fallen down, and I am not strong enough to help her, 
will you help me ?”’ 

The officer to whom he addressed his tale of distress was 
naturally kindhearted, and was moved by the boy’s statement and 
appeal; he called two of the soldiers, and, taking a lantern—for 
at that period the streets of Cologne were like all other towns, 
but partially lit—he desired Gaspard to conduct him to the spot 
where he had left his mother. On reaching the place the boy 
uttered a loud cry, his mother was no longer there. 

“ Are you sure you left her here?” inquired the officer. 
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‘Quite sure,” replied Gaspard, bursting into tears; “she sat 
on this stone, and leant her head just here; and look, here are 
the two florins which uncle Rembrandt gave her.” 

The soldier picked up the money, saying, as he gave it to 
Gaspard, “ You said your mother was ill, she cannot therefore 
have gone far; we will go a little further.” 

It was not easy, however, to persuade the anxious boy to leave 
the spot; he clung to it, believing his mother would return, and 
feared to iiss her, and it was with reluctant steps that he followed 
those whose help he had sought. On reaching the corner of the 
street they perceived at a little distance a dim light, and two 
persons who seemed to move with it. They hastened their steps, 
and on coming closer they perceived a man half carrying, half 
supporting the object of their search, 

“ Master Koster,” exclaimed the officer, “where are you going 
at this late hour, and with such a burden ?” 

The man thus addressed was humpbacked, and evidently him- 
self not free from the pressure of poverty. 

“I found this poor woman insensible, from cold I suppose; I 
was going to carry her to my lodging, and try to restore her ; it is 
not far off, she will be welcome to what I have.” 

“My good man, the woman is not alone; if you take her, you 
will also be burdened with this child.” 

** Willingly, with the help of God, captain,” replied the kind- 
hearted man, as he laid the still insensible woman in the arms 
of the two soldiers who had followed the officer; * since he has 
put them in my way, he will doubtless help me to take care of 
them.” 

“You are a kind creature, Master Koster, and if you will let 
me, [ will assist as far as I can.’ 

The little party had now reached the door of Koster’s house, 
and, taking a key from his pocket, he soon gave them admit- 
tance. 

“Come in, my friends, this way,” said Koster to the soldiers 
who carried Margarita; “in this room, on this bed, there; now 
help me to light a fire that we may restore animation to this poor 
creature, who appears almost frozen to death.” 

In an instant all the warm things that the poor man possessed were 
spread before the blazing hearth, and then laid on the numbed 
and inanimate form of the unhappy woman. The warmth seemed 
to restore some degree of animation, as her limbs moved ; but her 
eyes remained closed, and her ears deaf to Gaspard’s cries and 
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entreaties. Koster now got on a chair in order to reach a shelf 
over an old chest, from which he took a bottle, which contained 
some brandy, apparently carefully kept for special occasions. 
Precious as it was, he hastened to pour some of the cordial into 
a glass, and with it moistened Margarita’s pale lips, and rubbed 
with it her temples and hands. For a time his efforts appeared 
fruitless, and it was therefore with unmingled satisfaction that he 
at last beheld Margarita open her eyes, saying at the same time 
in a faint voice, “ My child!” 

“Here I am, mother,” said the boy, in a voice scarcely less 
weak than his mother’s, and those who stood around, now perceived 
that he stood in nearly as much need of help as she who had 
hitherto been the sole object of their care. The poor child had 
passed a day, a long day of fatigue, anxiety, and hunger, and his 
strength was about exhausted ; a few drops of the cordial, however, 
soon restored him, and their kind host then placed before the 
hungry child his own little stock of food. Margarita was now 
gradually recovering, and the soldiers prepared to return to their 
post. 

‘7 will send you a mattress and some blankets,” said the 
captain ; “ you have two rooms, I think; and if you and this boy 
can occupy one, you will be able to spare your bed for this poor 
woman. I will be here again to-morrow, and see how I can 
assist you in your kind intentions; and now, good night, my 
friend.” 

To the mattress and blankets, the captain added a good supper, 
and a bottle of brandy to replace the somewhat diminished one. 
The poor mother and her child were now restored; and having 
enjoyed the so-much-needed warmth and food, they, with their 
kind host, “prepared for repose, and All Saints’ Night closed 
pleasantly and peacefully on the inmates of Master Nicholas 
Koster’s usually solitary abode. 

On awaking the following morning, Master Koster observed with 
some dismay the disorder of his usually neat apartment; things 
had been moved from their respective places, and the floor still 
bore the marks of mud and dirt left by the soldiers’ feet. Having 
no housekeeper, Koster was in the daily habit of cleaning and 
arranging his own house, and was about to commence his usual 
work, when Margarita awoke from the profound slumber which 
had succeeded the fatigues of the previous day; she arose quickly 
from the couch on which she had been placed, and, taking the 
broom from the hands of her kind host, entreated to be allowed to 
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repair the disorder her arrival had occasioned. When her self- 
imposed task was completed, and the humble apartment restored 
to its usual order, the little party began to talk of the future. 
Margarita related all that had occurred since she left her husband 
at Liege, her reception by her uncle, and his refusal to assist in 
any way, one who had so offended him. 

“Ah!” replied Koster, ‘‘ Rembrandt’s avarice is well known, 
and his conduct in no way surprises me; but why not make 
another attempt—you say he loved you?” 

* But I displeased him by marrying against his wishes; he has 
never forgiven me, and has always refused to see me: perhaps I 
deserve this. I disobeyed and displeased him; but Gaspard, 
why punish him for my fault? Ah! if he would only teach him 
to paint ?” 

“But Master Koster can paint too,” said the boy, as he pointed 
to some beautiful specimens of painted glass, chiefly birds and 
flowers, which were exquisitely finished, and which he had been 
attentively examining during the above conversation. “ Ah! if he 
would only give me some lessons, I should perhaps be able to paint 
like this, and I might then earn money enough to support 
us, without asking charity of uncle Rembrandt,” added he, 
proudly. 

“You are a brave boy,” said Koster, laying. his hand on 
Gaspard’s shoulder. ‘TI am fond of children; I ar) not rich, but 
I have not many wants, my work is enough to supply those I have. 
I will gladly keep you and teach you what I know myself. Do 
you agree to this, dame Margarita ?” 

- Alas!” said she, deeply touched by the poor man’s kindness, 
**T shall never be able to repay you.” 

* But your child may. I love children; I shall som love 
him, and if he. will love me in return, I shall be more than 
repaid.” 

** May God bless you, master Koster, and bestow on you a share 
of the comfort you have afforded me,” replied Margarita, as she 
turned to her boy and tenderly embraced him, whilst her tears fell 
fast on his forehead. 

“But will you let me remain a day. or two with my child, 
before I return to his father ?” 

“ Not one day, nor two, but twenty—thirty, as many as you 
like, dame Margarita. My solitary home will be all the brighter 
and happier, if you and your child will share it with me.” 
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SIX YEARS AFTER. 


In master Rembrandt’s studio all remained as we have described 
at the commencement of our tale: six years had passed away, and 
had left their traces no less on the painter and his wife, than on 
the furniture ; and it is certain that time had improved neither the 
one nor the other. Rembrandt himself was perhaps the one with 
whom it had dealt most roughly: what was it that had wrinkled 
nis brow, dimmed the lustre of his eye, and imprinted a settled 
gloom on his countenance? was it sorrow, anger, or remorse? ‘That 
he was a prey to some hidden suffering none could doubt, who had 
ever marked the heavy cloud which at times rested on his features. 
He now stood before an easel, absorbed in the work he was engaged 
in; in front of him and immediately under the light which fell from 
the skylight was a man enveloped in grave-clothes: he was in the 
attitude of one coming out of a tomb. 

It was ‘The Resurrection of Lazarus.’ The sublime and 
touching figure of the Saviour, with the hand stretched forth in 
the act of pronouncing the life-giving words, ‘* Lazarus, come forth,” 
was completed, and now “ Lazarus arose ;’ and the artist’s brush 
was occupied in delineating the miraculous incident. 

Behind the painter stood four of his favourite pupils, Gerard 
Dow,* Flinck, and Eeckhoutz; the fourth was known only by the 
name of Antonio; he had become a pupil of Rembrandt’s but a 
year before; he had declared he could pay whatever the great 
artist chose to ask, and without further inquiry he had been 
received by the avaricious but celebrated master of the Dutch 
school. The young painter worked indefatigably, no word ever 
betrayed his name or past history; beloved by his companions, he 
was almost feared by his master, whose keen eye at times seemed 
to sink under the bright glance of his pupil. 

“What day is this?” asked Rembrandt suddenly, but without 
raising his eyes from his painting. 

“A day that you may well remember, Paul,” replied an old 
woman who was kneeling, apparently busily employed, before a 
large stove. ‘* All Saints’ Day!” 

The paint-brush trembled in the painter’s hands. 

The old woman resumed. “If I was to live a hundred years, 
Paul, I should never forget this night six years ago.” Rembrandt 
impatiently interrupted her. 


* Aneminent Dutch painter, and a pupil of Rembrandt’s ; he was born 
at Leyden in 1613. 
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* Are you going to begin that story over again, Catherine ?” 

“Oh, Paul, night is approaching, leave your work and pray for 
the dead !” said Catherine, and looking earnestly at her husband. 

“ Leave my work,” exclaimed the painter, “ just at the best hour 
for painting? see, gentlemen,” added he, turning to his pupils, 
“how the shades of evening soften every object, and give lights and 
shadows not easily met with in the full light of day; observe the 
gleam of light which falls full on the divine figure of the Saviour, 
casting as it were a holy radiance around him; then observe the 
other figures, plunged as it were in a dark shadow, awaiting in awe 
and silence the fulfilment of Our Lord's command. Ah! this 
picture will bring me a thousand florins! it is already promised— 
all has gone well\to-day.” 

“Then, Paul, tremble, and remember the night of the Ist of 
November 1649 !” 

“Bird of ill-omen, silence!” said Rembrandt, as a shade passed 
over his countenance which he vainly endeavoured to conceal ; whilst 
his hand trembled as if in obedience to his wife’s injunction, and his 
interest in his work for the moment seemed suspended. 

“What happened that night, dame Rembrandt—do tell us?” 
exclaimed the young men, who had listened with evident curiosity 
to the conversation between Catherine and her husband: the 
former desired nothing better than an opportunity of relating what 
she believed the supernatural events of the night in question. 
Rembrandt was silent, probably unwilling that his pupils should 
imagine that he was in any way affected by what appeared to have 
made a strong impression on his wife, who devoutly crossed herself 
ere she began. 

“It was just such a day as this,” and she cast a glance at the 
casement which rattled as the wind and hail beat against it; “ four 
o’clock had struck,” at this moment the first stroke of the same 
hour sounded from the old clock, and made dame Catherine start ; 
after a moment’s pause she resumed : “ night was fast approaching, 
Rembrandt was late, and as the darkness increased the storm 
raged with greater violence, but through it all could be plainly 
heard groans and sighs, as of some one in distress; at last my 
husband returned; he was in high spirits, having just learnt the 
conclusion of a good bargain; he had spread a report of his death, 
and sold his paintings for an incredible sum.” 

“Yes, yes, we have heard of that trick,” exclaimed one or two 
of the pupils, ‘so go on, dame Catherine.” 

“ Well, gentlemen, midnight approached, and when that- solemn 
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hour struck, we heard, from a deep and hollow voice these words, 
Paul Rembrandt! we remained motionless with terror, the next 
moment a clap of thunder shook the house, the door flew open, 
two figures appeared, and I fell fainting on the ground.” 

“ And what happened to Rembrandt?” said Antonio, smiling 
somewhat maliciously. 

“That I cannot tell you,” replied Catherine, “and how I 
came to myself I know not; he never would tell me what 
happened; but it must have been something terrible, for,” 
added she, lowering her voice, “since that day—now six years 
ago—I have rarely seen him smile; he is always grave, silent— 
as you see him now; one would suppose he had something on 
his conscience; he often sighs deeply, and I have even caught 
him shedding tears.” 

* And you do not know why, dame Catherine ?” interrupted 
Gerard Dow. 

Rembrandt, without appearing to listen, had overheard the 
greater part of what had been said; he now in an angry voice 
interrupted the conversation. 

“Enough,” said he, “enough of this nonsense ; if I am grave, 
it may be that I am getting old; I may too have causes for 
sorrow about which you know nothing; nor is it to be wondered 
at if I am sad. I have a rival, Catherine, one who may equal, 
if not surpass me; I shall never rest till I have discovered who 
this rival is. I may know this very evening; Master Tirch has 
promised to help me, and expects me to-night, when I shall learn 
the result of his inquiries ; I will go at once. Antonio, give me 
my cloak and a light; it is getting late; you shall accompany me. 
I shall be back in an hour, Catherine ; gentlemen, good night.” 

“Are you gging to leave me all night alone, as you did six 
yearsago?” = 

* Baruello will stay with you till I return,” said Rembrandt, 
pointing to the man who was busily engaged in divesting himself 
of the funereal garments, in which he had been enveloped whilst 
representing Lazarus rising from the grave. 

Catherine, however, appeared by no means satisfied with this 
arrangement ; and, catching hold of her husband’s cloak, she 
endeavoured to detain him. “ Paul, why go this evening?” said 
she, “ wait till to-morrow.” 

“ Not a day, not an hour,”’ he replied, as he disengaged himeelf 


from her hold, and in another moment he had disappeared in the 
obscurity of the corridor. 
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REMBRANDT’S RIVAL, 


On leaving the house, regardless of the snow which drifted full 
in their faces, and which threatened moreover to extinguish the 
light which Antonio carried, the master and pupil directed their 
steps towards the square in which stood the cathedral, that 
magnificent specimen of church architecture, which is now, 
under the auspices of the King of Prussia, being completed 
according to the original plan of the architect, whose name, 
strange to say, is utterly unknown, but whose plans, most for- 
tunately, have been preserved ; and the building, when completed, 
will, beyond comparison, be the finest and most perfect specimen 
of Gothic architecture in existence. The subscription having been 
obtained alike from Roman Catholics and Protestants, the sacred 
edifice is devoted equally to the religious services of both, 
and the prayers and praises of each are daily heard within 
its sacred precincts, At the period of which we speak, shops 
were erected between the buttresses and beneath the arches of the 
massive pile, as is still the case with the cathedrals at Aix la 
Chapelle and at Ulm; before one of these Rembrandt stopped, 
it was that of a picture-dealer, who himself answered the painter's 
summons. 

“Well, Master 'Tirch,” said he, as he entered, “have you 
discovered the author of that painting of the Fortune-Teller ? 
Antonio go and look at it whilst I speak to Master Tirch, go.” 

No one was present to observe the smile which passed over the 
expressive features of Rembrandt’s pupil as he stood before the 
painting which had apparently so disturbed his master. 

* ] have, and I have not,” said Master Tirch, as soon as he 
was sure of not being overheard, and with the air and manner of 
one conscious of possessing information eagerly coveted by one 
so distinguished as his present visitor ; “but I only returned, as 
you know, this morning. It is now about three months since | 
went to Antwerp to purchase a Rubens; soon after my departure a 
young woman came to the shop, and desired in my absence to 
speak with my wife ; she had with her the fellow-picture to that ; 
you remember it, I think ?” 

“Yes, yea, perfectly,” said his impatient visitor. 

“The lady who brought it was a widow, and appeared as if 
she had seen better days ; she did not wish her name to be known, 
but entreated my wife to purchase the picture: that, however, was 
impossible ; we only take those by well-known artists, which we 
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hour struck, we heard, from a deep and hollow voice these words, 
Paul Rembrandt! we remained motionless with terror, the next 
moment a clap of thunder shook the house, the door flew open, 
two figures appeared, and I fell fainting on the ground.” 

“ And what happened to Rembrandt?” said Antonio, smiling 
somewhat maliciously. 

“That I cannot tell you,” replied Catherine, “and how I 
came to myself I know not; he never would tell me what 
happened; but it must have been something terrible, for,” 
added she, lowering her voice, “since that day—now six years 
ago—lI have rarely seen him smile; he is always grave, silent— 
as you see him now; one would suppose he had something on 
his conscience; he often sighs deeply, and I have even caught 
him shedding tears.”’ 

* And you do not know why, dame Catherine ?” interrupted 
Gerard Dow. 

Rembrandt, without appearing to listen, had overheard the 
greater part of what had been said: he now in an angry voice 
interrupted the conversation. 

** Enough,” said he, “enough of this nonsense ; if I am grave, 
it may be that I am getting old; 1 may too have causes for 
sorrow about which you know nothing; uor is it to be wondered 
at if I am sad. I have a rival, Catherine, one who may equal, 
if not surpass me; I shall never rest till I have discovered who 
this rival is. I may know this very evening; Master Tirch has 
promised to help me, and expects me to-night, when I shall learn 
the result of his inquiries ; I will go at once. Antonio, give me 
my cloak and a light; it is getting late; you shall accompany me. 
I shall be back in an hour, Catherine ; gentlemen, good night.” 

“Are you gging to leave me all night alone, as you did six 
years ago ?” . 

* Baruello will stay with you till I return,” said Rembrandt, 
pointing to the man who was busily engaged in divesting himself 
of the funereal garments, in which he had been enveloped whilst 
representing Lazarus rising from the grave. 

Catherine, however, appeared by no means satisfied with this 
arrangement ; and, catching hold of her husband’s cloak, she 
endeavoured to detain him. “ Paul, why go this evening?” said 
she, ‘* wait till to-morrow.” 


‘“* Not a day, not an hour,”’ he replied, as he disengaged himself 


from her hold, and in another moment he had disappeared in the 
obscurity of the corridor. 
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REMBRANDT’'S RIVAL, 


On leaving the house, regardless of the snow which drifted full 
in their faces, and which threatened moreover to extinguish the 
light which Antonio carried, the master and pupil directed their 
steps towards the square in which stood the cathedral, that 
magnificent specimen of church architecture, which is now, 
under the auspices of the King of Prussia, being completed 
according to the original plan of the architect, whose name, 
strange to say, is utterly unknown, but whose plans, most for- 
tunately, have been presery ed; and the building, when completed, 
will, beyond comparison, be the finest and most perfect specimen 
of Gothic architecture in existence. The subscription having been 
obtained alike from Roman Catholics and Protestants, the sacred 
edifice is devoted equally to the religious services of bothi, 
and the prayers and praises of each are daily heard within 
its sacred precincts. At the period of which we speak, shops 
were erected between the buttresses and beneath the arches of the 
massive pile, as is still the case with the cathedrals at Aix la 
Chapelle and at’ Ulm; before one of these Rembrandt stopped, 
it was that of a picture- -dealer, who himself answered the painter's 
summons. 

“Well, Master Tirch,” said he, as he entered, “have you 
discovered the author of that painting of the Fortune- Teller : ? 
Antonio go and look at it whilst | speak to Master Tirch, go,’ 

No one was present to observe the smile which passed over the 
expressive features of Rembrandt's pupil as he stood before the 
painting which had apparently so disturbed his master. 

* T have, and I have not,” said Master Tirch, as soon as he 
was sure of not being overheard, and with the air and manner of 
one conscious of possessing information eagerly coveted by one 
so distinguished as his present visitor; “but I only returned, as 
you know, this morning. It is now about three months since | 
went to Antwerp to purchase a Rubens; soon after my departure a 
young woman came to the shop, and desired in my absence to 
speak with my wife ; she had with her the fellow-picture to that ; 
you remember it, I think ?” 

“ Yes, yes, perfectly,” said his impatient visitor. 

“The lady who brought it was a widow, and appeared as if 
she had seen better days ; she did not wish her name to be known, 
but entreated my wife to purchase the picture: that, however, 
impossible ; we only take those by well-known artists, which we 
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are sure will not remain on our hands. My wife, however, at last 
consented (you know women are easily persuaded) to let the 
picture remain in our shop (which, to be sure, could do no harm). 
Not many days after, as the Princess Eugenia left the cathedral, 
after service, she stopped before our window to look at this very 
picture, and finally desired to have it; my wife told her all that 
had passed—the princess offered thirty escalins.* Well, the offer 
was joyfully accepted ; and then my wife desired the stranger to 
paint another, and there it is.” 

‘And it is done by a woman!” exclaimed the astonished 
Rembrandt, as he turned to examine it more closely; ‘by a 
woman !” repeated he, in a tone half of envy, half of admiration ; 
** what do you think of it, Antonio?” 

“ Why—it is not bad,” replied his pupil. 

“Not bad? Why, look well at it, boy ; observe the reflection of 
the light on these satin folds; the exquisite beauty of these velvet 
draperies! Master ’Tirch, whoever did this will one day be a master 
of the art—man or woman ; I must know the author. True, there 
are some faults ; but there is talent—great talent ; I cannot rest till 
I have seen the painter of this picture ; where shall I find her ?” 

“ Not far from this, sire Rembrandt,” replied the picture-dealer, 
“in the next street, at Master Nicholas Koster’s, the humpback, 
whose paintings on glass are well known.” 

“I know, I know,” interrupted Rembrandt ; “ come, Antonio.— 
Well! what are you waiting for?” added he, looking with some 
surprise at his pupil, who seemed in no hurry to follow his master ; 
* one would say the sight of this picture had taken from you all 
life and energy, whilst it has roused and quickened mine; but 
come now, I am impatient, and want the lantern in front and not 
behind me,” so saying, the old painter took Antonio's arm, and 
drew him from the shop. ‘ Are you not curious to see one who 
can paint such a picture as that ?” 

Obtaining no answer to the question, Rembrandt added, with 
a deep sigh, “For six years that I have suffered, this is 
perhaps the first moment in which I have been able to forget my 
grief,” 

“And what has made you suffer?” inquired his companion, 
with more interest than he had hitherto betrayed. 

“Not pain of body, Antonio, but, what is far worse, grief of 
mind, regret, remorse ; and may God spare you from ever suffering 
the like!” 


* Escalin ; an old Dutch silver coin, 
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A silence ensued, and they pursued their way, each occupied 
with his own thoughts, till they stopped before Master Koster’s 
well-known abode: the humpback himself*answered the summons. 
“Sire Rembrandt! here at this hour?” then, as he caught sight 
of his companion, he was about to utter an exclamation, which was, 
however, immediately checked at a sign made by Antonio to 
enjoin silence, and which appeared to be readily understood by 
Koster, who therefore only inquired what had procured him the 
honour of the painter’s visit ? 

* We will go in, Master Koster, and I will then tell you,” 
replied Rembrandt, as he followed his host into his small 
kitchen, in which was a table laid for supper for three people : 
“you have a lady lodging here, I am told?” 

“It is true,” replied the humpback, as he looked round, “she 
was here a minute or two ago, when you arrived :” and then, as if 
suddenly recollecting himself, he added, in an under tone, “ Ah! 
| understand, I understand.” 

At this moment a door at the opposite side of the apartment 
opened, and a lady entered, who, though past the freshness of 
youth, might still be called young; she was dressed in black, 
and a profusion of fair hair drawn back from the face and fore- 
head, aceording to the fashion of her country, displayed to 
advantage the clear blue eye and regular features, which derived 
additional interest from a slight shade of sadness, which seemed 
their habitual expression. 

The first glance was suflicient—Rembrandt recognised his niece : 
‘Margarita, Margarita! my poor niece!” he exclaimed, as he 
held out his arms to receive the long-lost one, whilst two large 
tears made their way down his wrinkled face, 

“You have come at last to seek me, uncle?” said she, as she 
threw herself on his bosom, 

“No, no!” said Rembrandt, “I never expected to find such 
happiness, Oh! Margarita, could you but know what I have 
suffered since I last saw you! but tell me—tell me all? You have 
become an artist ?” 

Margarita looked surprised, as she replied, “I an artist, 
uncle ?” 

“T have just seen the picture you sold to Master Tirch; and | 
am envious; I wish I had done it.” 

A look of proud satisfaction animated his niece’s countenance, 
and tears glistened in her eyes, as she replied, “ I did not do it, 
but it was painted by one dearer to me than myself; one who has 
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helped me to bear my misfortunes; who has saved me from 
heggary ; my son! my Gaspard !” 

“Call him, Margarita, call him; your son is my nephew!” 

“He is also your pupil,” said a well-known voice, close to the 
painter's ear. 

“You, Antonio?” exclaimed Rembrandt. 

“Not Antonio, but Gaspard,” interrupted his happy mother. 
“ When we left you that sad night,”—Rembrandt groaned aloud— 
“this good and worthy man received and sheltered us; my 
husband died, and we remained here; my boy had his first 
lessons in painting from our kind benefactor. He continued his 





studies with Terburg; but this did not content him—Rembrandt’s 
nephew would be also his pupil. Master Koster suggested 


sending him under a feigned name, undertaking himself to defray 
the expense—-” 

“Vor my nephew?” interrupted the astonished Rembrandt. 
* Oh, Master Koster, how deeply Lam indebted to you! Margarita, 
forgive me; and you too, Gaspard,” added he, as the tears chased 
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each other down his cheeks ; “ you wished for me as a master, 
will you receive me as an uncle, and let my home be your home? 
Pardon, Koster,” continued he, as he observed an expression of 
pain on the countenance of the kind-hearted man, whose humble 
dwelling had so long sheltered them, “ pardon, it is my niece — my 
nephew.” 

Antonio, or more properly speaking, Gaspard, threw himself 
into his benefactor’s arms, as he said with deep feeling, “ you are 
indeed my uncle; but Master Koster has been as a father to me ; 
he has the first claim on my affection, my gratitude.” 

“Thanks, thanks, my child,” said his pleased benefactor. 

“ Koster’s son and Rembrandt’s pupil!” exclaimed Gaspard ; 
“oh, mother, all your wishes are accomplished !” 

“ Alas! my son will only inherit my money, my name,” said 
Rembrandt, sadly; “ but thou, Gaspard—Gaspard Netscher— 
thou wilt inherit my talent, my fame: dame Catherine will 
no longer be able to say that “ All Saints’ Night” brings us 
misfortune.” 

As Rembrandt "predicted, Gaspard Netscher became one of the 
most celebrated painters of his day. After his uncle’s death he 
settled at the Hague, where he commenced portrait-painting, in 
which branch of the art he was eminently successful. Charles IL., 
King of England, endeavoured to attract him to his court; but 
Netscher preferred his independence, and the estimation in which 
he was held at the Hague, to the favours of that capricious 
monarch. He died there in 1684, 

The pictures of Gaspard Netscher are very rare: the Louvre, 
at Paris, possesses two paintings by this master, they are to be 
found amongst those of the Dutch school; although very small, 
they are of an almost nameless price. The one is a ‘ Lesson in 
Singing,’ with three figures only, the other a ‘ Lesson in Music.’ 
ITis subjects were chiefly conversation pieces and portraits, the 
velvet and satin draperies in which are exquisitely managed. 

Gaspard Netscher left two sons, Theodore and Constantine, who 
were both good portrait painters. L. M. D. 


Grea talents for conversation require to be accompanied with 
great politeness: he who eclipses others owes them great civilities ; 
and, whatever a mistaken vanity may tell us, it is better to please 
in conversation than to shine in it.—JouNnson. 
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LETTERS FROM ALABAMA.—No. VII. 


July 3rd. 
You ask me whether the farms here are similar to such as you are 
familiar with, There are some peculiarities about them ; and as all 
are laid out pretty nearly upon the same plan, a description of one 
will serve, with a little variation, for all. Of course the houses 
differ in their degrees of comfort and elegance, according to the 
taste or finances of their proprietors, but in general they are built 
double ; a set of rooms on each side of a wide passage, which is 
floored and ceiled in common with the rest of the house, but is 
entirely open at each end, being unfurnished with either gate or 
door, and forming a thoroughfare for the family through the 
house. Various kinds of climbing plants and flowers are trained 
to cluster about either end of these passages, and by their wild 
and luxuriant beauty take away the sordidness which the rude 
character of the dwellings might otherwise present. The Glycine 


frutescens, with its many stems twisted tightly together like a 


ship’s cable, hangs its beautiful bunches of lilac blossoms profusely 
about, like clusters of grapes; the elegant and graceful Scarlet 
Cypress-vine (Jpomca coccinea), with hastate leaves, and long 
drooping vermilion flowers, shaped like those of a convolvulus ; 
the still more elegant Crimson Cypress-vine (Ipomeea Quamoclit), 
whose flowers, shaped like those of the sister species, are of the 
richest carmine, and whose leaves are cut, even to the mid-rib, 
into a multitude of long and slender fingers ; our own Sweet-brier, 
the Trumpet Honeysuckle (Caprifolium sempervirens), whose 
deep scarlet tubes are the twilight resort of the sounding-winged 
Hawkmoths :— 


“ 


and, luxuriant above all, 

The Jasmine, throwing wide her elegant sweets, 

The deep dark green of whose unvarnish’d leaf 

Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more, 

The bright profusion of her scatter’d stars.”* 
These, with other favourite plants, cover the rough logs and 
shingles with so dense a mass of vegetation and inflorescence, as 
effectually to hide them from view. When the air within the 
house is close and sultry, almost to suffocation, and the unmercitul 
rays of the sun, without, glare upon the head beyond endurance, 


* Cowper's ‘ Task,’ book vi. 
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it is a pleasant relief to sit in these halls beneath the shade, where 
too there is a current of air whenever there is a breath stirring. 
Ilere the southern planter loves to sit, or to lie stretched at full 
length, and here, particularly at the approach of evening, when 
the sunbeams twinkle obliquely through the transparent foliage, 
and the cool breeze comes loaded with the fragrance of a thousand 
flowers, the family may usually be seen. 

Very many of the houses, even of wealthy and respectable 
planters, are built of rough and unhewn logs, and to an English 
taste are destitute of comfort to a surprising degree. There is 
one about a mile distant, belonging to a very worthy man whom 
[ have often visited, which is of this character. I will try to give 
you an idea of it. It is a ground-floor house of two rooms. 
I'ancy the walls full of crevices an inch or more in width, some of 
them running the whole length of the rooms, caused by the warping 
of the logs, the decay of the bark, or the dropping out of the clay 
which had been put in to fill up. There is no window in the 
whole house; in one room there is a square hole about two feet 
wide, which a shutter professes to close, but as it is made of 
boards that have never felt either saw or plane, being merely riven 
by the aid of the broad-axe out of an oak log, you may guess how 
accurately it fits. A door formed of similar boards, rarely shut, 
at least from dawn till night, gives light and air to each room, 
though the crevices of the logs, and those of the roof, would afford 
ample light when both door and shutter were closed. You will 
perhaps wonder how a door can possibly be made of boards whose 
edges have never been made straight by the plane; the fact is, the 
boards are not laid edge to edge, but the edges lap over each 
other, as board-fences are sometimes made in England; to speak 
scientifically, the boards are laterally imbricated. 

A bedroom has been added since the original erection; un- 
barked poles were set in the ground, and on these riven boards were 
nailed outside, edge over edge, by the way of clapboard ; there is 
nothing of lathing, or boarding, or papering within, nothing between 
the lodger and the weather, but these rough, crooked, and uneven 
boards, through which, of course, the sun plays at bopeep, and the 
wind and rain also. It forms a lean-to, the roof being continued 
from that of the house. The lowest tier of logs composing the 
house, rest on stout blocks about two feet from the ground; beams 
vo across from these logs, on which the floor is laid; the planks 
are certainly sawed, but they are not pinned to the beams, being 
moveable at pleasure ; and as the distance between the lowest logs 
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ingress through the seams of the floor, as well as in every other 
part. 

The roof is of a piece with the rest; no ceiling meets the eye ; 
the gaze goes up beyond the smoke-burnt rafters up to the very 
shingles; nay, beyond them, for in the bright night the radiance 
of many a star gleams upon the upturned eye of the recumbent 
watcher, and during the day many a moving spot of light upon 
the floor shows the progress which the sun makes towards the west. 
But it is during the brief, but terrific rain-storms, which often 
occur in this climate, that one becomes painfully conscious of the 
permeability of the roof; the floor soon streams; one knows not 
where to run to escape the thousand and one trickling cascades ; 
and it is amusing to see the inmates, well acquainted with i 
geography of the house, catching up books, and other damageable 
articles, and heaping them up in some spot which they know to be 
canopied by a sound part of the roof. 

There is a fireplace at each end of the house, a large open 
chimney, the fire being on the hearth, which is raised to a level 
with the floor; the chimney itself is curiously constructed, simply 
enough however, for the skeleton of it is merely a series of flat 
slips of wood, laid one upon another in the form of a square, the 
ends crossing at the corners, where they are slightly pinned 
together, the square contracting from five feet at the bottom to 
little more than one at the top. As this framework proceeds, it is 
plastered within and without with well-beaten clay, to the thickness 
of two or three inches. ‘This is considered a sufficient protection 
against the fire, for though, on account of the clay here and there 
dropping off, the slips of wood often ignite, and holes are burnt 
through, yet the clay around prevents the fire from spreading, and 
these holes are regarded with a very exemplary philosophy. I 
should have observed, however, that at the bottom of the chimney, 
and more particularly at the fire-back, the clay is increased in 
thickness to more than a foot. Add to this description a ladder 
of three steps at each end of the passage, from the ground to the 
floor, and you have my worthy friend’s hospitable mansion. 

The house in which I am residing stands in the middle of 
large yard, formed partly by a fence of rails and posts, and partly 
by the offices and outbuildings, such as the pantry, kitchen, 
spinning-house, dairy, &c.; these are distinct buildings, formed 
of logs, and always more or less distant from the house. Two or 
three of the negro-houses are likewise usually placed in the yard, 
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that hands may be called on at any moment if needed, the general 
range of huts being out of sight and hearing of the house. Little 
black children, stark naked, from a few weeks old to six or seven 
years, at which age. they go out to the field, play or grovel about 
the yard, or lie stretched in the glaring sunbeams, the elder ones 
professedly taking care of the younger and more helpless. Here, 
of course, they are early inured, by kicks and cuffs, to bear the 
severer inflictions of the lash, &c., which await them in after life. 
The pigs and fowls entertain very little respect for the negro 
children, with whom there is a perpetual squabbling; and what 
with the scolding of the youngsters, the squealing of the pigs, the 
cackling of the guinea-fowls, the gobbling of the turkeys, and the 
quacking of the Muscovy ducks, the yard does not lack noise. Of 
these last (Anas moschata) there is always a troop of all ages and 
sizes; it is the only duck patronised ; the “ English duck,” as it 
is called, being kept only as a curiosity. ‘The greater size of the 
former, approaching to that of a goose, is a recommendation, but 
it is far inferior in beauty, and, in my opinion, in flavour, to the 
common kind. 

A very great ornament, indeed a sine qua non in a planter’s 
yard, is the Pride of China, commonly called the China tree 
(Melia azedarach). It is deservedly a favourite, for it possesses 
many claims to admiration; the leaves are pinnate, like those of 
the ash and laburnum, with many leaflets of a beautiful deep-green 
hue ; in spring the pretty lilac or pink flowers appear in racemes, 
having a delicate odour, and these are succeeded by round green 
berries, which in autumn turn of a bright yellow, and the skin 
becomes shrivelled. It grows rapidly, but does not attain a great 
altitude. It is said to be a native of Persia. 

Shade is a luxury in this hot climate, and therefore trees are in 
much request around the house ; the oaks, and the sycamore, seem 
to be generally preferred, doubtless on account of their dense and 
massy foliage. The latter, the Buttonwood of the northern states 
(Platanus occidentalis), is indeed a noble tree, probably the most 
noble of our forests. Growing in the rich black soil of the deep 
swamps, the accumulated vegetable mould of uncounted ages, it 
acquires a diameter and an altitude which entitle it to be called 
the forest king. Here it often shoots up its columnar trunk to the 
summit of the surrounding trees, before it begins to branch, and 
then its tall pyramidal head of foliage towers far above, appearing, 
when viewed from an elevation, like a tree growing on the surface 
of the forest. It is sometimes subject to remarkable swellings and 
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distortions of the trunk ; I have seen some, hollowed by decay, as 
capacious as a small room, while from one side up shoots the fair 
green trunk, like a tall chimney. I have been told of one not far 
distant, in the hollow of which, it is said, a man may turn round, 
with a rail on his shoulder (a rail is from ten to fourteen feet in 
length); I have not, however, seen this tree myself, but I consider 
it as by no means improbable. The leaves are of a fine green, six 
or eight inches in width, somewhat triangular, with projecting 
pointed lobes, indented or heart-shaped at base. They hang in 
broad dense masses, with large intervals of dark shadow, giving by 
the fine contrast of light and shade a very picturesque effect to the 
tree. In spring the leaves are thickly clothed on the under surface 
with a subtle down, easily displaced, which, being blown about in 
the air, is by some persons considered injurious to health. I 
believe it to be a groundless prejudice ; but yet, 1 have been told, 
it has been the cause of the destruction of many fine trees, of late 
years, in the northern cities, in whose streets, particularly in those 
of Philadelphia, it had been planted in rows, contributing much to 
their beauty, at least. The aments, or catkins of flowers, take the 
form of little hard balls, like marbles, which, in the course of the 
summer, grow to an inch in diameter, perfectly round, hanging 
from long peduncles. These have given the name of Buttonwood 
to the tree. They fall in autumn and winter; and, parting 
asunder, the seeds of which they are composed, are wafted about 
by aid of the plumy egret with’ which they are furnished. The 
trunk and large branches are remarkably fair and smooth, of a pale 
green, approaching to white, and like its congener, the European 
Plane, its bark has the singular property of separating and throw- 
ing off the epidermis every year, in broad thin lamine. 

| must mention two other trees of our yard, not so much for 
their own personal importance, as on account of the visitors they 
are in the habit of receiving. The first is, I believe, the wild 
cherry of the north (Cerasus Virginiana), but whose small black 
fruit seems, either from partial cultivation or from the influence 
of a sunnier sky, to be much ameliorated. Though still of no 
mention as a fruit, it is sweet and luscious, deprived of that 
bitterness which makes the northern berry so unpalatable. To 
the taste of the smaller woodpeckers, however, it would seem to be 
highly agreeable ; so irresistible is the temptation, that not only 
our familiar acquaintance, the Red-headed (Picus erythrocephalus), 
pays particular attentions to its clusters, but even those shy and 
retiring species, the Red-bellied, and the Yellow-bellied (2. Caro- 
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linus, and P. varius), are almost daily to be seen on the higher 
branches, particularly in the early morning. All these birds have 
the head more or less marked with brilliant metallic red, scarlet in 
the last two, but in the first more inclined to crimson: in either 
case, making excusable the mistake of the Irish emigrant, who, on 
his first sight of one of these birds engaged in “ tapping the hollow 
beech-tree,” exclaimed in unfeigned astonishment,—“ Arrah, 
Paddy! see the craythur, batin’ his face to pieces agin a tree, an’ 
his head all in a gore o’ blood!” 

The other tree to which I alluded as one cultivated for its 
beauty is the althea. It rises to the height of twelve or fifteen 
fect, with a full, spreading body, profusely covered with pink 
flowers, much resembling those of the hollyhock of our gardens, 
but rather smaller. ‘These trees or shrubs are an unfailing resort 
of the Humming-birds, which every day through the long summer 
flock to their blossoms, and hang and sip round and round, always 
there, but never still; so intent on their pursuit as to allow you to 
approach directly under them, if you go cautiously. 

An object, that cannot fail, although small, to arrest the atten- 
tion even of the most incurious, is the Ball-Chafer (Phanewus 
carnifex). It is a short, square-built, thick-set beetle, a little 
smaller than our English cockchafer: the abdomen and the elytra 
are metallic green, the top of the thorax, which is elevated, is rough 
but glittering, and much resembles in appearance burnished 
copper. On the head is a tall horn, like that of a rhinoceros, 
recurved over the thorax. ‘The indefatigable exertions of this 
little creature are directed to the appropriation and removal of the 
dung of other animals, chiefly of horses and cattle. ‘This humble 
but useful object it effects in an amazingly short space of time. 
No sooner is the material dropped than the chafers congregate to 
it from all sides, and after flying around it a few times, narrowing 
the circle at each gyration, alight on it, close their elytra, draw up 
their folded wings, and instantly commence operations. Phinging 
his \head into the mass, each labours to separate an irregular 
portion with his jaws, of about an inch in diameter; this is done 
in a very few minutes, when turning round he begins to push the 
lump with his hindmost pair of feet, crawling along backward, as 
it proceeds, upon his anterior and middle feet, In rolling, it soon 
becomes quite globular, when of course it rolls with more facility. 
When many are engaged together, as is usually the case, I have 
often seen them leave the ball they are rolling and begin to roll 
another, indiscriminately, as if they had no notion of property in 
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26 THE HOME FRIEND, 
their work. And sometimes two may be seen rolling one ball, 
apparently not by consent, but as if unconscious of each other’s 
efforts, when the mutual rollings over and over of ball and beetle 
are very amusing. Neither could I ever perceive that any parti- 
cular ball was propelled in a determinate direction ; from the very 
erratic course pursued, I conclude that the object of the beetles is 
merely to scatter the balls, so that all shall not remain in one spot. 
But as their labours take place chiefly, of course, in the middle of 
the most frequented highways, where their balls would inevitably 
be crushed, it is not improbable that one object of their instinct 
may be the removal to a place of greater security. I believe, but 
I cannot say from my own personal observation, that these balls 
are the repositories of the eggs of the female, which I suppose are 
laid in them after they have reached their destination, and that 
then they are buried in the earth, to afford nutriment to the grub 
when hatched. \Vhether the labourers are exclusively females, I 
cannot decide, but from the difference occurring between individuals 
working together in colour, development of the thorax and frontal 
horn, I incline to think both sexes are engaged in this duty. 
A kindred species of about the same size, but all over of a dull 
black (Coprobius volvens), labours peaceably in company with 
these, in exactly the same manner: and I believe the habits are 
common to some European species. 

There is a peculiarity in very many beetles of this great tribe 
(Lamellicornes), which is as singular as it is unaccountable. I 
allude to the prominences so often found on the thorax and head, 
resembling horns. ‘They are often of great size and strength, 
generally more or less curved at the tips, but being immoveable 
except as that division of the body which carries them is moved, it 
is difficult to conceive any mode in which they can be used. In 
some the frontal horn of the head may, by the motion of the head 
itself, be brought to meet one which projects from the centre of 
the thorax, as in a very large and fine species (Dynastes Tityrus), 
which is found, though rarely, with us.. The specimen which I 
have obtained is of a yellowish grey, with black irregular spots on 
the elytra, and is the largest beetle I have ever seen alive. 

These remarkable prominences are, I believe, wholly confined to 
the Lamellicorn tribe, which formed the vast genus Scarabeus of 
Linneus. I have before me a fine example of thoracic develop- 
ment in a living specimen of Oryctes Maimon. It is larger than 
any English beetle, though, perhaps, not so long as some specimens 
of the Stag Beetle (Lucanus cervus), which it resembles in colour, 
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being of a deep chestnut, highly polished. On the thorax are 
three horns, each about half-an-inch in height, one in front, and 
one on each side, all curving towards each other at the tips. The 
head bears none. 

This insect has just astonished me by a proof of its vast strength 
of body. Every one who has taken the common dorr in his hand 
knows that its limbs, if not remarkable for agility, are very power- 
ful; but I was not prepared for so Samsonian a feat as I have just 
witnessed. When the insect was brought to me, having no box 
immediately at hand, I was at a loss where to put it until I could 
kill it: but a quart bottle full of milk being on the table, I clapped 
the beetle, for the present, under that, the hollow at the bottom 
allowing him room to stand upright. Presently, to my surprise, 
the bottle began slowly to move, and glide along the smooth table, 
propelled by the muscular power of the imprisoned insect, and 
continued for some time to perambulate the surface, to the as- 
tonishment of all who witnessed it. The weight of the bottle and 
its contents could not have been less than three pounds and a-half ; 
while that of the beetle was about half an ounce, so that it readily 
moved a weight 112 times exceeding its own. A better notion 
than figures can convey will be obtained of this feat, by supposing 
a lad of fifteen to be imprisoned under the great bell of St. Paul’s, 
which weighs 12,000 lbs. ; and to move it to and fro upon asmooth 
pavement by pushing within. 

Some very fine Lepidoptera have fallen under my observation 
lately. The Arched Swallowtail (Papilio Calchas) begins to be 
frequently met with ; it is about four inches and a-half in spread 
of wing, black on the upper surface, with three rows of yellow 
crescents on the front pair, and on the hind two rows, and a broad 
band of yellow across the middle. Beneath, the front pair are as 
above, but the hind wingshave the band divided into large and regular 
crescents, forming a third series, and all the rows are beautifully 
tinged with orange; there is also an intermediate row of azure fascie. 
The anterior margin of the fore wings is unusually curved, causing 
these wings to assume a rounded form, This fine insect is not 
noticed by Abbott, nor is a yet nobler species, the Yellow Emperor 
Swallowtail (Papilio Thoas), which measures, when expanded, 
five inches and a-half. The ground colour of this is black, with a 
very broad macular band of buff-yellow, crossing the base of the 
hind wings, and running on to the tip of the fore wings; there is 
a similar band likewise common to both pairs, which follows the 
course of the outer margin at some distance from it. The tails are 
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yellow, with a black border. Beneath, the ground is yellow, on 
which the nervures are broadly traced in black, and three or four 
similar black lines run along the middle area of the fore wing; a 
narrow black band crosses both pairs near the outer margin, con- 
taining a series of azure crescents in the hind pair. The contrast 
between the prevailing colours of the upper and under surface is 
very observable, as the insect floats fearlessly along, slowly flapping 
its voluminous wings, or rests half expanded to sip the slushy mud 
in the stable-yard: when it has a magnificent appearance. It 
seems to be rare, as I have seen but a single specimen. Boisduval 
gives a figure of its larva, which is of large size, and, from the 
singular distribution of its colours, reminds one of a piebald horse. 
The tints are arranged in about seven large patches,—two white, 
four black (viz., two on each side), and a large brick-red one behind 
the head. I have never met with it myself, and know not its food. 
‘rom the largest of our butterflies, I come, quite unintentionally 
to speak of the very least, which I am but just now acquainted 
with. It is the Red-striped Hairstreak (Z'hecla Poeas), a most 
active, vivacious little creature, measuring exactly one inch i 
expanse, ‘The hind wings have each two thread-like appendages 
in the form of tails, which, though found in many species of the 
genus, are more developed in this than in any other of ours which 
I know. The upper surface is black, with a blue gloss ; the under 


side soft brown, with a transverse band of scarlet. It is fond of 


skipping about the bushes at the edge of the forest, during thie 
brightest hours of sunshine, or walking to and fro on a leaf 
rubbing the two surfaces of the hind wings together, when erect ; 
but with so delicate a contact, that not an atom of the fe: sthery 
bloom is rubbed off or displaced. 

| may not omit to mention the capture of that very fine insect, 
the Great Plane-tree Moth (Ceratocampa imperialis), though I can 
give but a meagre account of its economy. My specimen is a 
female, measuring five inches and a-half i 1 spread of wing, and 
was found lying motionless on the seaiadile beneath the lofty 
sycamores on the swampy bank of Mush Creek. It is exceedingly 
inert, (as are many female moths, especially the thick- bodied 
Sphingide and Bombycide,) allowing itself to ‘be handled without 
any resistance or attempt to escape, so that I should hardly know 
it to be alive, but for the slight adhesion of the tarsi, when the 
feet are touched. ‘The colour is pale buff, each of the wings 
having a round purplish spot in the centre, and a band proceeding 
from the tip to the inner margin of the same hue: there are also 
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very many scattered dots, the whole being softened, or, as it were, 
blurred. The male I have seen only in cabinets; it is smaller, 
adorned with brighter purple, and more of that hue ; the antenne, 
which in the female are thread-like, are, in the male, feathered 
through half their length. Abbott gives a figure of the larva and 
pupa ; the former is about four inches long, and thick in proportion, 
tubercled, with tufts of hair on the back; the colour is sometimes 
green, but usually tawny. It feeds on the sycamore, liquidambar, 
oak, and pine. The chrysalis is large and blackish, with a forked tail. 

A few evenings ago, while twilight was yet bright, there was a 

most unusual concourse of bats, flying in circles a few yards from 
the ground, around the stables and horse-yard. A multitude of 
minute dipterous flies were in the air, probably recently evolved 
from the dunghill, forming, no doubt, the centre of attraction to 
the bats, which had congregated in some scores. By getting on a 
wall, I readily obtained two, capturing them in my butterfly net ; 
they were of one species, of a bright tawny hue (Lasiurus rufus). 
They continued their pursuit till night hid them from view. 

In an unfrequented path in the forest I have several times seen 
that lovely little creature, the Indigo bird (Fringilla cyanea). 
As it has always been in one particular spot, and as one evening | 
saw the drab-coloured female in company with him, I have no 
doubt they have a nest thereabouts. ‘They hopped restlessly 
about the shrubs, often coming within two yards of me, as I stood 
observing them, but my collecting mania was not strong enough to 
induce me to molest them. As they hopped about, they frequently 
uttered a single “chip,” which Wilson most accurately describes 
as resembling the sound made by two pebbles struck together. 
When the male was alone one day I heard his simple song, 
‘“‘weesy, weesy, weesy, che, che, che, che.” It frequently darts 
down from the stalk of some weed or herb to pick up an insect, and 
then hops up to its place again, alighting on the perpendicular stem ; 
not, however, as a woodpecker alights on a tree, but across it, as 
if it were horizontal, one foot being immediately above the other ; 
rather a constrained posture, one would suppose. I have seen this 
too often to suppose it an accidental occurrence ; it is doubtless 
the habit of the bird. 

Of course, in coming to the south, my curiosity was excited to 
see the far-famed Tulip-tree ; but with regard to the flowers I have 
been a little disappointed. Here and there a single tree shows a 
good mass of yellow bloom, but in the forests and swamps, where it 
is most abundant, the blossoms are not numerous. However, the 
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visible qualities that we most admire in flowers are, individual size 
and beauty ; and examined, as individuals, the flowers of this tree 
are worthy of admiration. They bear a close resemblance to 
tulips in size and colour, but are rather less bell-shaped, and 
shallower; the petals, six in number, vary in tint, but are chiefly 
yellow, with a red base, containing five or six pale longitudinal 
streaks; they have the advantage of the tulip, in possessing a 
fragrant odour. 

The tree itself (Liriodendron tulipiferum) is one of the most 
magnificent in our forests, often attaining the height of a hundred 
and twenty feet, being thus second only to the giant sycamore. 
It is here universally distinguished by the name of Poplar, but in 
some of the States, I believe, the appellation of Whitewood is 
given to it. It delights to grow, in company with its noble rival, 
in the deep bottoms of valleys, and in the solemn swamps which 
border our great rivers. The fruit of this tree somewhat resembles 
that of the Conifere, consisting of a great number of thin greenish 
scales, adhering to a placenta, or axis, forming a cone nearly three 
inches long; few of them are, however, fertile. Young trees have 
a smooth clear bark, but in old ones it is often much furrowed : 
the wood is beautifully white and smooth, the heart bright yellow ; 
it is close-grained, hard, and susceptible of a high polish, but is 
not much used. 

The transition is easy from this beautiful tree to another of our 
blossom-bearing forest trees, the Catalpa (Catalpa syringifolia). 
‘This does not appear to be common with us, but [ know of one or 
two fine specimens on the banks of a running brook, or * branch,” 
that brawls among the pebbles of the high road over which it 
spreads itself to some distance. The Catalpa does not grow to 
any great size, but it has a broad top of spreading boughs. ‘The 
flowers, which have now disappeared for some weeks, were large, 
growing in clusters, like those of the trumpet flower (Bignonia 
radicans), which they much resemble also in shape, but are not 
quite so long. They are of a delicate white, spotted on the inner 
surface with yellow and pink dashes. ‘Though numerous, they are 
not very conspicuous at a distance. A long cylindrical pod 
succeeds these flowers, which is at present green, but which, when 
ripe, will become dark brown, The leaves are very smooth above, 
but clothed with down beneath; they are shaped like those of the 
Lilac, but are very much larger. ‘The bark is smooth, and of a 
greyish white, or hoary appearaiice. 

[ To be continued. } 
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Remains Or Easr Gare, berMONdDsicy ABBEY, 


Ar the dissolution of the priory in 1539, the church was made 
parochial, under its present dedication of St. Saviour’s. _Winches- 
ter house, the ancient episcopal residence near St. Mary Overy’s, 
was founded a year after the foundation of the Norman building 
of the latter; that is to say, in 1107, and continued to be the 
residence of the Bishops of Winchester until the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It was erected by William Gifford, Bishop. Extensive 
remains of the building existed down to the present century, and 
part of it continued habitable, and was let to different families. 
Winchester Square was originally the site of the great court, and 
an abutment of one of the gates still exists, with some other portions 
of masonry and the remains of a Tudor window. Some other 
portions of this pile of seven centuries may, indeed, be said to 
exist, but they are mingled with the modern erections of ware- 
houses and manufactories, and it is only here and there that a 
holder angle or a mass of bulkier materials serves to indicate the 
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32 THE HOME FRIEND. 
masonry of an earlier period. Some indication of the Bishop’s 
Stairs by which the palace was approached, from the river, is in 
like manner observable. The shattered remains of the fair rose 
window, which once adorned the great hall, have been transferred 
to the wall of an adjoining warehouse. Enough only remains of 
the once stately edifice to bear witness to the destruction which 
modern pulling down and building up, much more than time, have 
wrought upon its substantial and venerable remains. 

Bermondsey was the site of a royal palace from the time of 
Henry 1., who gave a portion of it to the monks of Bermondsey 
Abbey to enlarge their cloister. Henry II., immediately after his 
first coronation, held his parliament in this place, at Christmas, 
1154,* and King John, among others of his successors, is said to 
have kept his palace here. At the time of the Conqueror’s survey, 
great part of the manor of Bermondsey was in his own hands ; 
viz. that which Earl Harold formerly possessed. Another 
distinct manor was held of him by Earl Moriton,t which earl had 
the adjoining manor of Lambeth and a mansion-house in Ber- 
mondsey. The following account of the manor is given in Dooms- 
day Book :— 


“In Brixistan fond, Rex tenet Bermundeseye. Heraldis comes tenuit. 
Tune se defendabut pro xur hidis, Terra est vit carrucatarum. In 
dominio est una carrucata et xxxv villani et xxxuI bordarii cum 111 
carrucatis, Ibi nova et pulchra ecclesia et Xx acre prati silva Vv porcis de 
In Lundonia x1 burgenses de xu denariis. 
Edwardi gt postfuit in hoc manerio.” 


pasnagio. Tempore regis 

“Tn Brixton hundred the king holds Bermondsey, Earl Harold 
held it before. At that time it was rated at 13 hides, now at 
12. The arable land is 8 carrucates or plough lands. ‘There 
is one carrucate in demesne, and 25 villans,g and 33 borders || 
with 9 carrucates; there isa new and handsome church, and 20 
acres and woodland for 5 hogs in pasnage time.4 
13 burgesses at 44 pence. 


In London are 
In the time of King Edward it was 

* Brady, ii, 298. 
King John’s Court. 

t William the Conqueror and his friends never gave Harold any higher 
title than that of earl, considering him as a usurper. 

t Robert, Earl of Moriton and Cornwall, brother of the Earl of Kent, 
_ half-brother of the Conqueror. 

§ Lands held in villenage were so held by rustic service, as, to plough 

the lord’s land, to reap his corn, &e. || Cottagers. 

| The time of pasnage—when swine were turned into the wood to feed 


on the must of the oak, beech, &c,—was from Holyrood day to St. Martin’s 
day. 


The locality is now distinguished by the name of 
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valued as it now is also at 15 pounds and the sheriff hath 20 shil- 
lings. ‘The Earl of Moriton holdeth one hide, which, in the time 
of King Edward and afterward, was in this manor.” The priory 
itself was founded in 1081 by Aylwin Childe, a citizen of London, 
for monks of the Cluniac order,* first introduced into England by 
Archbishop Lanfranc, 1089, from the priory of la Charité sur la 
Loire, in Nivernois. Childe also founded the church mentioned 
in Doomsday Book, which was dedicated to our Saviour. 

In the reign of Edward III. the priory was sequestered together 
with other alien priories, but re-established and erected into an 
abbey in the second year of the reign of Richard II. The abbey 
was finally surrendered in the year 1539 by Robert de Wharton, 
who received, in compensation, the large pension of 333/. 6s. 8d. 
and also the bishopric of St. Asaph, 2 commendam. The conventual 
church was then pulled down, and a great house was built on the 
site by Sir Thomas Pope, (who, with Anthony Foster, procured a 
grant of the monastery, &c.,) which house was afterwards inhabited 
by the Ratcliffs, Earls of Surrey: Thomas, Leicester’s rival in the 
favour of Queen Elizabeth, died in this place called Bermondsey 
House. The remains of the Abbey, in Pennant’s time, were as 
follows: the ancient gate of the abbey, with a large arch and a 
postern on one side. Adjoining is part of a very old building, 
and on passing beneath the arch, and “ turning to the left, is to 
be seen, within a court, a house of very great antiquity, called 
(for what reason I know not),” he says, “ King John’s Court.’ 

The present remains are some ancient houses in Long Walk, 
the basements of which appear to have belonged to the conventual 
buildings: some portions of the walls of the monastery, and a 
vestige of the east gate, are represented in the woodcut. ‘There 
are some ancient timbered houses, which appear to have been 
erected not long after the suppression. 

The annals of Bermondsey Abbey are extensively associated 
with the memory of eminent and historical personages. ‘ Robert 
Chause, the king’s chaplain, was consecrated Bishop of Carlisle 
by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, at Bermondsey Priory, April 
22, 1258.” 

The Prior and Convent were obliged to find a competent main- 


* Previous to the introduction of this foreign order, the British monks, 
who held the Egyptian discipline founded by Paul the Theban and St. 
Anthony, (called by Bede the Apostolic discipline,) and the Benedictines 
established by Augustine, were the only orders known in this country. 

f See note, p. 32. 
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tenance for the Earl of Gloucester and his heirs, whenever they 
should come hither ; and Ralph, Earl of Stafford, in particular, who 
married Margaret, daughter and heir of Hugh de Audley, Earl of 
Gloucester, is said to have died 31st of August, 46th Edward LIT., 
seized in demesne as of fee of an apartment or lodging within this 
priory. 

A remote ancestor of the Earl of Gloucester, in the 19th of 
Stephen, had given the advowson of Camberwell to the convent,* 
which was ratified to them by Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, 
a descendant of his, in the 38rd Henry III.¢ For this and other 
services, their posterity enjoyed this appointment in the nature of a 
corrody. 

The Bishops of Winchester did formerly claim of this convent 
an annual procuration, or entertainment for one day, when they 
held their visitations in this part of their diocese ; but on a revival 
of this claim, a.D. 1276, by Nicholas de Ely, then bishop, the 
convent pleaded an exception. The Bishop contested it, and at 
length a compromise took place on the following conditions, viz :— 
That the Prior and Convent, and their successors, on the first 
coming of every Bishop of Winchester to Bermondsey, after his 
installation, should, in token of their regard for him as their 
diocesan, meet him in procession, and in lieu of the procuration, 
or entertainment, should pay unto him and to his successors, five 
marks of silver for that time at his house in Southwark, and in 
every succeeding year two marks and a half at Michaelmas. 
Moreover, that whenever it should happen that the Bishop should 
go beyond sea, the said Prior and Convent should receive him in 
procession on his return. 

Matilda, daughter of Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
and wife of Geffrey, Baron Say, after her husband’s decease, 
which happened 26th June, 1359, 33rd Edward IIL, retired to a 
manse in this neighbourhood called de la More, where she had 
licence from the Bishop, 18th October, 1363, to erect an oratory or 
chapel. 

Katharine, Queen of Henry V., retired to this monastery for 
safety, or was sent here under restraint, in the year 1436, owing 
to a strong suspicion of the Queen’s connection with Owen 
Tudor (a gentleman of Welsh extraction), which seems to have 
existed in the minds of Henry V.’s guardians. The event is 
supposed to have occurred just after the birth of the Princess 

* ‘Chron. Berm.,’ Mon., Aug. 1; 640. ‘ Dugdale Bar.,’ i, 586. 
t+ ‘Chron, Berm.,’ Mon., Aug. 1; 641. 
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Margaret (who lived but a few days). Anxiety of mind soon 
threw the Queen into delicate health, and she remained very ill in 
the apartments of this monastery during the summer. On the 
1st of January, 1437, she received a token of remembrance from 
her son King Henry, consisting of a tablet of gold weighing 
thirteen ounces, on which was a crucifix set with pearls and 
sapphires: it was bought of John Pottlesbury, goldsmith, and was 
sent to the Queen at this abbey. She died here on the 
3rd January, 1437, and on the 18th February following, her body 
was removed from hence, to the church of her patroness St. Katha- 
rine, by the Tower, where it lay for a short time in state, and was 
finally buried at Westminster. On the 9th of July following, 
Joan, late Queen of Henry [V., died in the manor of Havering 
Bowze in Essex, from whence she was removed to this monastery, 
and finally conveyed to Canterbury, where she was solemnly 
interred beside her husband. 

Here, likewise, died Elizabeth Woodville, the dowager Queen of 
Edward IV. ; but it is not ascertained whether under restraint or 
in voluntary seclusion, in exercise of her right to honourable 
entertainment, as a representative of the former benefactor, 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester, through her marriage with Edward. 
She died in the monastery, and by her will appears not to have 
been possessed of any property, except some smale stuff and goodes, 
which she bequeathed for the payment of her debts and the health 
of her soul. She was buried at Windsor beside her husband. 
“In 1810, when the place of sepulchre for George LII.’s family 
was preparing at Windsor, a stone coffin, containing the body of 
Elizabeth Woodville, was discovered, fifteen feet below the surface.”’* 
Such associations, together with the high antiquity of its once richly 
endowed monastery, render the now insignificant site of Ber- 
mondsey, a point of high antiquarian interest. The name is a 
Saxon compound, indicating that it had originally been an island, 
appertaining perhaps to one Bermond, or possibly it referred to 
the rank of its owner and the security of the situation, bcor signify- 
ing a nobleman or prince, and mund security ; and probably it was 
a residence of Harold and his predecessor from a remote period, 
and previously a seat of Roman habitation, from the evidence of 
several graves of that people, and other remains of urns, pottery, 
&e., found in the neighbourhood. 

Between Bermondsey and St. Mary Overy’s, or nearer the latter, 


* Philips’ ‘ History of Bermondsey.’ 
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being over against St. Olave’s church, was a large building, 
supposed to have been erected by Osbert, who was Prior of the 
monastery at Lewes, from 1170 to 1186. Stow describes it as 
“one great house builded of stone, with arched gates, which 
pertained to the Prior of Lewes in Sussex, and was his lodging 
when he came to London; it is now,” he says, “a common 
hostelry for travellers, and hath to sign the-Walnut-tree.” The 
substructure of this building continued until the formation of the 
approach to the present London Bridge. ‘This consisted of a 
vaulted crypt, forming a parallelogram forty feet in length, by 
sixteen feet broad. Six demi-columns attached to the side walls 
supported the roof, which was nineteen feet high. ‘The columns 
and arches were of Kentish rag and freestone, but the entrance 
had been constructed of Caen stone. ‘The vaulting was laid with 
blocks of chalk. The lower walls, three feet in thickness, were 
rubble. Five round-headed windows had served as lights. ‘The 
capitals of the colunins were chiefly fluted; but one of them 
exhibited an ornament composed of three fleur-de-lys inverted— 
fragments of finely-wrought sculpture, representing grotesque 
animals and foliages, were found among the rubbish that covered 
the floor. Another ancient house in this neighbourhood, was the 
inn of the Abbots of Battle. This was also converted into an 
hostel, by the sign of the Flower-de-luce, or Fleur-de-lys. The 
garden and maze were remaining in Stow’s time. 

The reign of Henry LI. commenced with his coronation at 
Westminster, on the 19th of December, 1154. In this reign the 
restriction of the feudal power added much to the consequence of 
towns and cities, the inhabitants of which found it to their interest 
to purchase many privileges by agreeing to pay an annual fine or 
rent directly to the crown, by which means they were relieved from 
the arbitrary power of the barons. By such means the traffic of 
London became greatly established and extended. 

In the year 1158, the donwm, a free gift, as it is supposed, 
presented to the king by the Londoners, amounted to one thousand 
and forty-three pounds. In 1159, it was one thousand marks.* 
In 1170, six hundred and sixty-six pounds, thirteen shillings and 
fourpence. In 1172-73, it continued the same. About this time 
commenced the wine trade with Bordeaux. ‘The persons engaged 
in this traffic, were denominated Merchant Vintners of Gascoigne ; 

* The Saxon murk was in value six shillings. In the year 1194, it was 


valued at thirteen shillings and fourpence ; but when this increase of value 
took place is not clear. 
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their wharf was called the Vintry. They were incorporated in the 
reign of Edward III., under the title of Wine Tunners, and 

confirmed in the 15th of Henry VI., 1436. In 1180, the increase 

of trade induced many fraternities to incorporate themselves, 

without royal authority by letters patent. These companies were 

stigmatized as adulterine guilds, and in 1180, were amerced to the 

king for their illegal and presumptuous proceedings, the common 

fine being a mark ; but in other cases, as in that called gilda pere- 

grinorum, it amounted to forty shillings. A charter, without date, 

granted by Henry IT. to the citizens of London, confirms the City 

liberties, with the addition of an acquittal of murder for the ward 

of Portsoken; that is to say, the authorities were not held re- 
sponsible for any murder committed within their jurisdiction, by 

which it would appear that, previously, this ward had not been 
fully ascertained to the City. By this charter the City was 
rendered free from Bridtoll, Childwite, Jeresgive, and Scotale. 
The first relates to the free passage of bridges, the second is a fine 
taken in the case of a bondwoman producing an illegitimate child, 
the third a bribe to the king’s officers to procure their favour or 
connivance, and the fourth refers to an abuse practised by the 
king’s officers in keeping, into which they pressed the people, plying 
them with drink houses, in order to extort money upon the pretence 
of threatening to inform against them for presumed offences. It 
is remarkable, that, with the advancing prosperity of the City at 
this time, there should be associated an excess of lawless violence, 
in which many of the wealthy citizens were implicated, and against 
which it appears the authorities were incapable of affording ade- 
quate protection. 

Stow,* from the authority of Roger Hovedon and Walter of 
Coventry, relates the following instance, occurring in the year 
1175:— 

“A brother of the Earle Ferrers was in the night privily slaine at 
London, which, when the king understood, hee sware that hee would be 
avenged on the citizens, for it was then a common practice in the Citie, 
that an hundred or more, in a company of yonge and olde, would make 
nightly invasions upon the houses of the wealthy, to the intent to robbe 
them, and if they found any man stirring in the Citie within the night, 
they would presently murther him, in so much, that when night was come, 
no man durst adventure to walke in the streetes. When this had con- 
tinued long, it fortwned that a crew of yong and wealthy citizens 
assombling together in the night, assaulted a stone house of a certain 
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rich man, and breaking through the wall, the goode man of that house 
having prepared himself, with others in a corner, then hee perceived one 
of the theeves, named Andrew Burgunte, to lead the way, with a burning 
brand in one hand, and a potte of coales in the other, which he assayed to 
kindle with the brande, he flewe upon him, and smote off his right 
hande, and then with a loude voyce cryed Theeves, at the hering whereof 
the theeves took their flight, all saving hee that had lost his hande, whom 
the good man in the next morning delivered to Richard de Lucy, the king’s 
justice. This theefe, upon warrant of his life, appeached his confederates, 
of whome manie were taken, and many were fledde, but among the rest 
that were apprehended, a certayne citizen of greate countenance, credite, 
and wealth, surnamed John the Olde, when he coulde not acquite himself 
by the water-dome (ordeal by water), offered the king for his life five 
hundred markes; but the king commanded that he should be hanged, 
which was done, and the Citie became more quiet.” 

In this reign, in order to regulate the pugnacious habits of the 
people,— 

“The Jews were forbid to have in their possession coats of mail or 
habergeons. The subjects of England were charged not to have or bear arms 
out of this country without special permission, or to sell them for export- 
ation, nor were they to have more arms than these regulations allowed. 
Ile that had one knight’s fee was to be provided with one habergeon, or 
coat of mail, a helmet, a shield, and lance ; and every knight to have a 
complete suit of the above description for each knight’s fee in his 
demesne, <A layman freeholder, with an income of sixteen marks, was to 
possess the coat of mail, helmet, shield, and Jance. A person of similar 
description, whose income was but ten marks, had a little habergeon, a 
capelet of iron, anda lance. The burghers, or townsmen of corporations, 
and communities of freemen (wambars), an iron capelet and a lance. 
They were individually forbidden to pawn or alienate their arms, which 
were to descend to their male heirs; when these were not of age, the 
guardian of the party held them in trust to that period, and in case of 
necessity, a man was to be provided as a substitute for the minor.” 


Fitz-Stephen, writing in this reign (1174), states, that the number 
of conventual churches at that time in the City and its suburbs 
was thirteen, besides one hundred and twenty-six “ lesser parochial 
ones.”” On the north side (of the City) were open meadows and 
pasture lands, and beyond a great forest, in whose woody coverts 
lurked “the stag, the hind, the wild boar, and the bull.” With 
the three principal churches were connected by “ privilege and 
ancient dignity,” three “famous schools,” and other schools had 
been established in different parts; upon holidays, the scholars 
“flocking together about the church, where the master hath his 
abode,” were accustomed to argue on different subjects, and to 
exercise their abilities in oratorical discourses. The handicrafts- 
iien, the vendors of wares, and the labourers for hire, were every 
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morning to be found at their distinct and appropriated places, as is 
still common in the bazaars of the East. To this City “ merchants 
bring their wares from every nation under Heaven. The Arabian 
sends his gold, the Sabeans, spice and frankincense, the Scythians, 
armour; Babylon, its oil; Egypt, precious stones; India, purple 
vestments ; Norway and Russia, furs, sables, and ambergrease ; 
and Gaul, its wine.” 

The thirteen conventual churches existing in London and its 
immediate suburbs in Fitz-Stephen’s time (1174) appear to have 
been the following, viz.:—St. Paul’s; St. Peter’s, Westminster ; 
St. Bartholomew’s, in Smithfield; the fraternity called Knighten 
Guild ; the Priory of the Holy Trinity ; St. Katharine’s ; St. Mary 
Overy’s ; St. Saviour’s, Bermondsey ; St. John’s, Clerkenwell ; the 
nuns of St. Mary, Clerkenwell; the Temple, Holborn; St. John 
the Baptist, Holywell; and St. Martin-le-Grand. The first eight 
have been described in the foregoing notices. 

[To be continued, ] 


THE VILLAGE PASTOR. 


O suRELY, when the level ray 

Of some mild eve’s descending sun 
Lights on the village pastor, grey 

In years ere ours had well begun— 


As there, in simplest vestment clad, 

He speaks beneath the churchyard tree, 
In solemn tones, but yet not sad, 

Of what man is—what man shall bo! 


And clustering round the grave, half hid 
By that same quiet churchyard yew, 
The rustic mourners bend, to bid 
The dust they loved a last adieu— 


That ray, methinks, that rests so sheen 
Upon each briar-bound hillock green, 
So calm, so tranquil, so serene, 
Gives to the eye a fairer scene— 
Speaks to the eye with holier breath— 
Than all the pageantry of death. 
R. H. Barwa, 
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WANDERINGS THROUGH THE CONSERVATORIES 
AT KEW.—No. I. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


Tue conservatories at Kew, which of late years have assumed an 
importance almost national, will form the principal subjects of the 
following articles. But since public interest is becoming increas- 
ingly attracted to this place, and a popular account of it does not 
exist in any accurate form, we shall endeavour to make our notice 
of Kew and its conservatories complete by a general and historical 
account of the Village of gardens. ‘The close vicinity of Kew 
to the metropolis renders its treasures accessible to a large 
number of persons interested in botany; and the charming 
manner in which the grounds are disposed, and the exquisite 
neatness with which they are kept, must always draw many others 
to these retreats, for whom botany in itself possesses few recom- 
mendations, There are probably few persons, however ignorant of 
botanical science, whose attention could not be roused, if informed 
that within the distance of an hour’s walk from London, could be 
seen, without expense or trouble, the vegetable glories of the tropics, 
the palm-tree, the orchid, the aloe, and the cactus, in almost native 
luxuriance of growth. And such a spectacle is at all seasons of 
the year available at Kew. Let us hope that those who read the 
following pages will, if they can, avail themselves of such advan- 
tages, and while beholding some of the fairest works of the 
vegetable creation, have their thoughts clevated to Him whose 
hand formed them and all things for his own glory. 

The plan upon which we propose to proceed is as follows :—We 
shall first glance at the history of Kew and its gardens, to this we 
shall add a general description of the gardens in their present 
highly-cultivated condition; and in remaining chapters go 
through the contents of the various conservatories, selecting 
for illustration their most rare and interesting vegetable occu- 
pants. 


It may be interesting to mention at the outset, and it will 
certainly confer an additional value on the following series 
of papers, that the illustrations with which they are accom- 
panied are of undoubted fidelity, since they are the transcripts 
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of daguerreotypes taken on the spot. The visitor to Kew will 
not, therefore, find that the imagination of the artist has beguiled 
him from the truth ; and the woudeaus forms of the plants must be 
faithfully pictured, since the original drawing was a reflection 
from themselves, caught by a sensitive compound on the polished 
plate, and there truly retained and fixed. This application of 
photography to botanical illustrations is rendered easy from the 
fact that the houses in which the plants are contained are neces- 
sarily abundantly lighted ; and there is consequently little difficulty 
to any one practised in this art, in pursuing it in this direction. 
The preparation of the plate and its time of exposure in the 
camera obscura, must necessarily be adapted to the requirements 
of particular cases, but a long acquaintance with the art soon 
indicates the proper course to be pursued in these instances. 
Some of the daguerreotypes forming the original of this series 
of illustrations, possess remarkable force and beauty, and reflect 
in every particular, except the colour, the graceful appearance of 
the original objects. 

Reverting now to the history of Kew, we shall seek to derive 
a few principal facts from the best authorities. As it is very 
customary to make long inquiries into the origin of the names of 
localities, we shall so far comply with this precedent as to quote 
the words of Lyson, who says :— 

“'The most ancient record in which I have seen this place mentioned is 
a court-roll of the manor of Richmond in the reign of Henry VII. It is 
there written Kayhough.” 

In subsequent records its name is varied to Kayhowe, Kayhoo, 
and ultimately to Kewe. From its situation near the water-side, it 
is supposed that the original name comes from the term Key or 
Quay. It would appear that for some centuries gardening of a 
high class was practised in the Vicinity of Kew. The: author of an 
old Herbal—a Dr. Turner, who lived in 1551—had a garden there 
for the rarer kinds of plants. In 1691 Sir Henry ¢ ‘apel’s g garden, 
which now forms a part of the modern gardens, was celebrated as 
“containing as curious greens, and as well kept as any about 
London.” In particular were mentioned, as deserving of notice, 
two ‘mastic-trees,” for which Sir Henry paid the large sum 
of forty pounds, and four white-striped hollies, for which he gave 
five pounds a tree. 

It would seem that several manors of great extent and some 
magnificence existed near the present entrance to the Royal 
Gardens, One, called Suffolk Place, was occupied by a Sir John 
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Puckering, who held the office of Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 
Some curious accounts are extant, which throw a singular light 
upon the domestic economy of these great establishments upon such 
occasions as a royal visit. Sir John’s steward appears to have been 
a thoughtful and provident person, and has placed on record his 
purposed arrangements in the event of Queen Elizabeth’s honouring 
his master with a visit. ‘This is entitled— 

“ A memorial of things to be considered of if her Majesty should come to 
my lord’s house. 1. The manner of receyvynge bothe without the house 
and within—as well by my lord as by my ladye. 2. What present shall be 
given by my lord; when and by whome it shall be presented, and whether 
any more thanone. 3. The like for my ladye. 5. What rewards shall be 
given to the footemen, gardes, and other officers. 6. The purveyed diet 
for the Queen, wherein are to be used her own cooks and other officers for 
that purpose.” 

Omitting several less important particulars, we pass on to the 
fifteenth item, which is as follows— 

“15, The sweetynge of the house in all places, by any means.” 

This would probably be effected by flowers of variously-disposed 
perfumery, and the burning of fragrant substances. “ 16.” This is 
an item on which this thoughtful person appears to have laid great 
stress. 

* Grate care to be had, and conference with the gentleman usher, how 
her majestie would be lodged for her best care and likinge, far from heate 
or noyse of any office near her lodgyng, and how her bedchamber maye be 
kept free from anye noyse near it.” 

These preparations were probably satisfactory to her Majesty, 
for it is stated that the next year a visit was paid by her to the 
same nobleman’s house. Of this entertainment the following 
account has been preserved, and is sufficiently interesting to repay 
extraction into these pages :— 

“}ler intertainment for that meale was great and exceeding costly. At 
her first lighting she had a fine fanne with a handle garnished with diamonds. 
When she was in the middle way between the garden-gate and the house 
there came running towards her one with a nosegay in his hand, delivered 
yt to her with a short well-pened speach. It had in it a very rich jewell 
with many pendents of diamonds, valewed at 400/. at least. After dinner 
in her privy chamber he gave her a faire paire of virginales. In her bed+ 
chamber he presented her with a fine gown and jupkin, which things were 
pleasynge unto her Highnes: and to grace hys lordship the more, she of 
herself tooke from hiin a salt, a spoone, and a forke of faire agate.” 


This mansion was afterwards pulled down. Kew House, the 
residence of Sir Henry Capel in the middle of the seventeenth 
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century, must be regarded as the origin of the present gardens. 
Sir Henry, who became afterwards Lord Capel, was much at- 
tached to the culture of plants, and brought many curious trees 
with him from France. The cost of some of these specimens has 
already been noticed, and it is interesting to find that nearly two 





KEW PALACE, 


centuries ago valuable plants and trees were cultivated with some 
degree of success on; the spot where they are now fostered into 
almost native luxuriance. An old author, in allusion to these 
gardens, observes— 

“The plantations of the Right Honorable Lord Capel are to be seen at 
Kew over against Brentford. The greatest advance made by him therein 
was in the bringing of fruits of rare kinds from France. The earliness in 
which this Lord appeared in gardening merits a very great place in my 
history, and a better pen than mine to draw it.” 

Lady Capel, succeeding her husband, still continued her residence 
at Kew House, and the gardens do not appear to have materially 
suffered vy the loss of their zealous founder. Lady Capel died in 
1721, and was buried in the chapel at Kew; the property then 
came through his wife into possession of Mr. Molyneux, secretary 
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to George II. when prince of Wales. In a tour through England 
published in 1724, mention is made of Mr. Molyneux’s fine seat 
at Kew, and—“ excellent gardens, which were said to have the 
best fruit-trees in England—collected by that great statesman 
and gardener, Lord Capel.” 

The Mr. Molyneux here spoken of was much attached to the 
science of astronomy, and was an intimate friend of Bradley’s the 
astronomer royal. <A telescope, constructed by him, was erected 
in a space on the lawn in front of Kew House, upon which a sun-dial 
is now placed, with the following inscription :— 


“On this spot, 
in 1725, 

The Rev. James Bradley made the first observations which led to his two 
discoveries ; the observation of light, and the nutation of the earth’s axis. 
The telescope which he used had been erected by Samuel Molyneux, Esq., 
in a house which afterwards became a Royal Residence, and was taken 
down in 1803. To perpetuate so interesting a remembrance this dial was 
placed upon it in 1832, by command of His most Gracious Majesty William 

the Fourth.” 


Dr. Priestley gives the following interesting account of the two 
observers, Bradley and Molyneux :— 


“ Dr. Bradley, astronomer royal, and his friend Molyneux, thinking to 
verify some observations of Dr. Hooke, concerning the parallax of the 
fixed stars, observed the star y Draconis at Kew, on the 20th of December 
1725, and found that it appeared more northerly than it had done at the 
beginning of the same month, and the month preceding. This surprised 
them, and the more so, as it was the contrary way from what it would 
have been had it proceeded from an annual parallax. But being pretty 
well satisfied that it would not be entirely owing to the want of exactness 
in the observations, and having no notion of anything else that could cause 
such an apparent motion as this in the star, they began to think that some 
change in the materials of the instrument itself might have occasioned it. 
In this persuasion they remained some time; but being at length fully 
convinced by several trials of the great exactness of the instrument; and 
finding by the gradual increase of the distance of the star from the pole 
that there must be some regular cause that produced it, they took care 
to examine nicely at the time of each observation how much it was.” 


The result of these investigations, commenced at Kew, and 
prosecuted by Dr. Bradley alone afterwards at Wanstead, was the 
promulgation of his celebrated theory of the aberration of the Fixed 
Stars, one of the most useful and ingenious discoveries in modern 
astronomy. 

It is an interesting fact that the original entry of the first night’s 
observation at Kew, written on a torn bit of paper, is still pre- 
served; and is as follows :— 
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“ Dec, 21, Tuesday, 5" 40’, sider. time 
Adjusted ye mark to ye Plumb line 
and then y® Index stood at 8. 

5" 48’ 22” ye star entred 

49' 524", star at y® cross 

51’ 24” star wont out 
as soon as I could let go ye course 
screw, I perceived ye star too 
much to y® right hand, and 
so it continued till it passed 
y® Cross thread, and within a quarter 
of a minute after it had passed 
I turned y® fine screw till I saw 
y® light of y® star perfectly 
bisected ; and after y® obser- 
vation 1 found y¢ index 
at 119, so that by this 
observation y® 
mark is about 33" 
too much south ; 
but adjusting ye mark & 
plumbline 
I found y® Index at 8.” 


Bradley remained long perplexed as to the cause of this motion ; 
but it is said that in a pleasure-excursion on the Thames the true 
solution was first suggested to his mind. The following anecdote 
is given in Dr. Thomson’s History of the Royal Society :— 

“ Bradley accompanied a pleasure party in a sail upon the river. The 
boat in which they were was provided with a mast which had a vane upon 
the top of it. It blew a moderate wind, and the party sailed up and down 
the river for a considerable time. Dr. Bradley remarked that, every time 
the boat put about, the vane at the top of the boat’s mast shifted slightly, 
as if there had been a slight change in the direction of the wind. He 
observed this three or four times without speaking ; at last he mentioned 
it to the sailors, and expressed his surprise that the wind should shift so 
regularly every time they put about. The sailors told him that the wind 
had not shifted, but that the apparent change was owing to the change in 
the direction of the boat, and assured him that the same thing invariably 
happened in all cases. By tracing this phenomenon to its cause, namely, 
the combined motion of the boat and the wind, he was enabled to give the 
solution of the star’s motion; namely, a small change of place arising 
from the spectator giving to the ray of light the effects of his own 
motion.” 

About five years subsequently—in 1730—Kew House was leased 
by Prince Frederick of Wales, who greatly admired its situation, 
and to whom a long tenure was granted by the Capel family. The 
fee was subsequently purchased by his son, George II. The 
pleasure-grounds, which extend over about one hundred and 
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twenty acres, were commenced by Prince Frederick, and finished 
by the Princess Dowager, who took great delight in directing and 
superintending the improvements. Sir William Chambers, a 
talented architect, but one whose Eastern travels had left too deep 
an impression upon his genius, was employed to embellish the 
pleasure-grounds, and to erect the necessary structures in the 
botanical parts of the gardens, 





A description of the gardens, as thus improved, was given in a 
very costly volume, accompanied by large plates, by Sir W. 
Chambers. From this and other contemporaneous writers we 
shall gather a few illustrations of the condition of the gardens at 
that period. Originally, it is stated, the ground was one dead flat. 
The soil was barren, and without either wood or water. Unde 
such disadvantages it was not easy to produce a very good result. 
But, says a publication of the time,—‘ Princely munificence, 
guided by a director equally skilled in cultivating the earth and 
in the politer arts, overcame all difficulties; that which was a 
desert is now an Eden.” 

The great wonder of the gardens consisted in the conservatories, 
which, for that period, were extremely good and deserving of 
notice. The physic, or exotic garden, was begun in the year 1760, 
and “ from the manager’s great assiduity, with which all curious 
productions are collected from every part of the globe, without re- 
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gard to expense,” it soon became stocked with rare and valuable 
plants. For their cultivation several conservatories were erected. 
One of these, which still remains, must have been a very remarkable 
structure for the period at which it was erected. It is thus 
described. This is a very large stove— 

“of 140 feet, exclusive of the tan-pits ; and the two ends form two dry 
stoves, each 25 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 20 feet high. The dry stoves 
are furnished with stands for placing pots on, made in the form of steps. 
They have three revolutions of flue in the back wall, and one of them 
hath likewise a flue under the pavement. On the one side of the stove in 
front there is a border, covered with glass, for bulbous roots ; which, by 
the assistance of the flues under the pavement of the ‘stove, flourish very 
early in the year.” 

This old stove, which is now No. 8 in the gardens, and still ex- 
hibits much solidity of construction, presents a remarkable contrast 
to some of the lighter and more modern houses in other parts of 
the grounds. ; 

Another structure of much size and importance was erected in 
1761—the Orangery. This is a very fine building, and is thus 
described by Sir W. Chambers, its architect :-— 

“The front extends 145 feet, the room is 142 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 
25 fect high. In the back shed are two furnaces to heat flues laid under 
the pavement of the orangery, which are found very useful, and, indeed, 
very necessary in time of hard frost.” 

These flues still remain, and the house, although improved and 
slightly altered, is essentially in the same state as it was nearly a 
century ago. 

In addition to these and other conservatories, were a varicty of 
structures; some useful, some ornamental, and a few, of which it 
might be said with some justice, that they belonged to neither of 
these kinds. What will most appear remarkable was the profusion 
of so-called temples, which were scattered about the grounds, 
some of them very handsome structures. ‘There was also an ex- 
tensive menagerie, the centre of which was occupied by a basin of 
water, stocked with water-fowl. In the menagerie, or, more pro- 
perly, aviary, were large pens, in which were kept some fine 
specimens of “Chinese and Tartarian pheasants, besides many 
sorts of other large exotic birds.” 

There was also a royal hermitage, or grotto, containing busts of 
Boyle, Newton, Locke, Clarke, and Wollaston. A person of some 
notoriety—Stephen Duck—wrote some lines descriptive of this 
place, commencing— 

“Tell Indian seers, thy Naiads here have seen 
The sweetest grotto and the wisest queen.” 
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The personages whose busts ornamented the grotto are thus 
described ;— 
“Their awful Bustocs round the grot appear 
The brightest stars in learning’s hemisphere ; 
Their fathers dimly view’d the dawning ray, 
They rose like suns, and brought a flood of day.” 

This poetry, if such it may be called, was the composition of a 
man who, from being a farmer’s boy, rose to be the preacher of the 
parish. In this capacity he officiated for some years ; his history 
and the circumstances of his humble origin gave much popularity 
to his sermons, and it is said that such crowds flocked to hear him 
whenever he preached, that disastrous accidents were constantly the 
theme of the journals of the time, as attendant upon his ministry 
in public, His wife was keeper of the grotto. Stephen Duck 
himself had been for some time keeper of another singular place in 
these gardens, called Merlin’s Cave, which was at that time con- 





sidered a great curiosity. “In a secluded spot, amidst foliage 
and underwood,” observes a modern writer, “ the fragmentary 
remains of Merlin’s Cave, and the grotto or hermitage—the 
creations of Queen Caroline—are still to be found, but they 
merely consist of ruined walls, and some dilapidated statuary.” 
During the latter part of the reign of George III., the royal 
gardens were greatly enriched with plants from the southern 
hemisphere, the scientific results of various exploring expeditions ; 
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and in 1789, Mr. Aiton, the curator, published a valuable cata- 
logue of species then in cultivation, amounting to five thousand 
six hundred. This work, entitled ‘ Hortus Kewensis,’ was well re- 
ceived by the public. 

Aiton appears to have been a man of enterprise, and of a liberal 
mind. He instituted a sort of kindly rivalry between himself, 
Dr. Pitcairn of Fulham, and Mr. Lee of Hammersmith. Every 
acquisition of new seeds or plants was equally shared by these 
three cultivators, who, pursuing various methods of culture, of course 
had differing success. He that was most fortunate divided his 
stock of plants with his fellows. 

At his death, in 1793, Mr. Aiton was succeeded by his son, 
who in 1810 published a second edition of ‘ Hortus Kewensis,’ in 
which upwards of sixteen hundred genera of plants are enumerated. 
It is a matter of regret that no similar list has been published of 
late years, as it would be both interesting and useful to botanists 
to know what species are to be found in this great national 
collection. 

Scheer, in his ‘History of Kew Gardens,’ paints before our 

imagination— 
“the scene of Sir Joseph Banks introducing the first Hydrangea hortensis 
to Kew, about the beginning of 1789, for the inspection of the curious. It 
had begun to flower in the Custom House, and its green petals were a 
puzzle to the botanists of the day, The next day he exhibited it at his house 
in Soho Square, from whence it was returned, and lived in Kew, the 
parent of its numerous progeny now spread all over Europe, till within 
these few years. This year saw also the Paonia Moutan introduced from 
China; and it is in the gardens to this day, alive and well, a venerable 
monument of happier times. The common J'uchsia also became then 
first known, and we are told that Lee sold small plants at five guineas 
each !” 

The predilections of George IV. and William IV. were not 
scientific, and Kew Gardens fell during these reigns into a neglect 
which was felt by the public to be disgraceful. In response to the 
popular call, a Commission was appointed early in the reign of 
her present Majesty, to inquire into the condition of the Gardens, 
and this resulted in the whole management being transferred to the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests. Extensive improvements 
were at once commenced ; Sir William Hooker, the present able 
director, was appointed to the control, and the Botanic Gardens 
were thrown open to the gratuitous admission of the public. 

Since that time the collection has rapidly and steadily increased 
in value. It is admirably managed; energetic and scientific 
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collectors are sent to distant regions, and the most rare and curious a 
plants are continually pouring in from all parts of the world. ‘% 
The public appreciate the instruction and amusement which are 
there afforded, and flock,to what may be emphatically called their 
own garden, in yearly augmenting crowds. 

Among the interesting features which have been recently added 
to the Gardens, the Museum, the great Tropical Conservatory, and 
the Victoria House, are specially prominent. 

[ To be continue d.) 
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ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


PALE lilies of the valley 
Were scatter’d on his breast, 
When we laid our little darling 
In his narrow home to rest. 
Himself a fading lily, 
They seem’d companions sweet, 
Pluck’d in the early morning, 
In that quiet grave to meet. 
So, cradled in his coffin, 
In sleep—oh, how profound !— 
We gave him, strew’d with lilies, 
To the cold, the churchyard ground. 
Where was the loving mother, 
Whose bosom was his bed ? 
How brook’d she earth’s cold pillow 
For that once-cherish’d head ? 
Oh! faith beyond expression, 
That schools the mother’s love, 
That leads her from the coffin 
To the spirit freed above. 
Freed from the thousand ills of life, 
Untouch’d by earthly harms, 
She sees her loved and lost one 
A lamb in Jesu’s arms. 
Saved by a truer love than hers, b 
What could she wish him more ? 
Pass’d through the troubled waves of time 
To Heaven's eternal shore. 
Thrice blessed, then, her portion 
To whom such faith is given, 
To say, above the coflin'd lid, 
“ My treasure is in heaven !” 
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We have alluded in a previous article to the dismay which has 
occasionally arisen from the appearance of countless hosts of flies 
injurious to corn; but we are not aware that there is anywhere on 
record an account of any such appearance in a city. In a paper, 
however, recently read before the Academy of Science at Paris, 

M. Guérin-Méneville made the following singular statement. 
Happening on the first of October last to visit a house at Fleury- 
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sous-Meudon, he was struck, on entering a room on the second 
story, with the dark colour of the ceiling and cornices, and on closer 
examination discovered that it was occasioned by myriads of small 
flies come thither for shelter. Not only was the ceiling darkened 
by them, but the window-panes, the curtains, the bed, and the walls 
were equally covered. They must’ have taken up their abode on 
the 29th of September (Quarter-day, by the way, in England), for on 
the previous day none were visible. On entering the room after 
the departure of a lodger, who had occupied it during the inter- 
vening night, the housemaid was horrified at the multitude of 
insects assembled to add to her labours. With such arms as 
housemaids delight to wield she endeavoured to sweep them away— 
a hopeless task—the dingy multitude only shifted their quarters ; 
so that, entirely baffled in her attempt she was obliged to content 
herself with the expedient of leaving the windows open from the 
Friday till the Sunday morning, in the hope that the cloud of 
intruders would vanish as simultaneously as they had appeared. 
But neither was this hope destined to be realized, for on Sunday 
morning the number was greatly augmented, and recourse was 
again had to the broom and duster, with the same success as on 
Friday. Finally, at the request of the naturalist, she was induced 
to suspend hostilities, in order that he might study them at his 
leisure. 

The innumerable insects occupied on the ceiling a surface of 
about thirty-five yards, the room measuring seven yards by five. 
Besides this extent, the walls, exceeding nine feet in height, and the 
hangings, were also covered, but not so densely as the ceiling, where 
they appeared everywhere to touch one another. No less than 
sixty individuals were counted on a square centimetre, somewhat 
less than the fourth part of a square inch! a number so surprisingly 
great that a calculation founded on it would give a result almost 
too marvellous to be credible. The observer acknowledges this, and 
prefers to confine his remarks to what he noticed of the habits of 
the insects, together with what he had learnt respecting them from 
other sources. 

The room contained two windows, one towards the south, the other 
towards the west. The flies that had alighted on the ceiling, walls, 
and curtains remained motionless; but those which were on the 
window-panes were constantly running about, and sometimes flew to 
a short distance, especially after the sun was well up. On the 
ceiling they were as close to each other as they could possibly be, 
and in certain spots they even clung to each other, forming little 
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WHEAT-FLY. 53 
clusters. Scattered among those on the windows were a consider- 
able number of small parasitic hymenopterous flies of different 
species, belonging to the tribe of Chalcidites,* creatures produced to 
set a limit to the increase of other insects, which, without this or 
some similar corrective, would svon cover the globe. These parasites 
are, in short, destined by Providence to be a destroying scourge to 
this mischievous little fly, in order to prevent it from depriving man 
of his main sustenance—the corn which he cultivates in the sweat 
of his face to form his daily bread. By far the greater part, how- 
ever, were identical with the flies produced from the destructive 
maggots often found in the stems of the cereal grasses, wheat, 
barley, oats, and rye. 

What proved that both flies and parasites had resorted to the 
room to shelter themselves from the autumnal chill, was that they 
were exclusively females. Several taken at random were dissected 
and found to contain a quantity of fatty matter, fit for supporting 
life during winter, and for nourishing the eggs when spring should 
arrive, the season of their development. ‘Those near the south 
window were awakened by the warm rays of the sun; they flew 
about in front of, and in and out of the window, gamboling in all direc- 
tions, and the hum which they created, multiplied by the large 
number of individuals, was distinctly audible, and resembled the 
effect produced by a swarm of bees, only sharper in tone. ‘Those 
which the rays of the sun did not reach remained in their places, 
there being but a few of them only which just fluttered to a short 
distance and alighted again. Those on the glass, at times when the 
temperature was high enough to restore them to complete animation, 
moved about in quest of food. When one was crushed on the glass, 
a number collected round the spot and sucked up the moisture left 
by their dead companion. As for the parasites, they ran to and fro 
among the flies, occasionally taking a short flight but never going 
to any distance. They were, proportionally, few in number, perhaps 
not more than one or two per cent., when compared with the flies. 
When put into a glass bottle they immediately collected on the 
side nearest to the light, and if the bottle was turned half round they 
removed without delay to the sunny side. ‘Towards the middle of 
the day, as it grew warm, several hawk-flies made their appearance, 
and began to make great ravages among them. They traversed 
the crowded ranks and scattered them right and left. The flies 


* “Burnished parasites,” two-winged flies, the maggots of which inhabit 


and feed on other insects in all stages, particularly the caterpillars of moths 
and butterflies, 
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were evidently aware of the murderous propensities of their pursuers, 
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and often succeeded in eluding their terrible mandibles by taking 
the short flights described above; but not always, for many a one 
was in a short space of time reduced to a dry, shapeless skeleton. 


‘The carnivorous propensities of these hawk-flies,” says M. Méneville, 
“have long been known to me, and I have often watched them engaged in 
hunting the common house-fly by darting on it when it was settled some- 
where. I had often observed the disappointment of these flying hunters 
at a moment when, darting on a fly which seemed totally unconscious of 
the impending danger they have grasped the air, and the intended victim 
has nimbly moved off: but I had never seen them present at such a banquet 
as this, leisurely traversing a throng, and devouring right and left without 
fail or hindrance.” 


The fly itself is well known, and is described as being one of the 
most mischievous of all the insects which infest the cereals. 
Linneus and Berkander long ago studied an allied species, if 
indeed it be not the identical one imperfectly described, and have 
shown that its larva, or maggot, lives in the young plants and stalks 
of rye. ‘They gave it the name of Musca pumilionis (fly of dwarf- 
ishness), to denote that it is the cause of the disease in rye which 
keeps it in a dwarf state, bearing leaves but no ear. 

M. Guérin-Méneville, with that patient attention which charac- 
terizes the investigator of truth, and not the mere professed 
naturalist, cultivated wheat in pots, in order that he might have 
constantly beneath his eye living plants infested by these insects, 
and watch their daily progress in the work of destruction. He 
states that the insect was first described by Linneus under the 
name of Musca lineata; he himself calls it Chlorops lineata. It 
breeds twice a-year. The first brood universally attacks, while in 
the maggot state, young plants of wheat. The worm gnaws the 
pith of a stalk, keeping always close to the crown of the root and 
often to that part of it which is buried beneath the soil, and thus 
sets up an irritation, the result of which is an unhealthy flow of sap, 
causing an unnatural development, and checking the efforts of the 
plant to produce ears. The flies which come from these maggots 
are not long before they lay their eggs in the substance of the stalks 
which enclose the rudiments of the ear; for towards the end of 
spring there is found in the green straw, between the last joint 
“and the ear, a maggot precisely similar to those previously observed 
near the root of the young plant ; these, however, instead of gnawing 
the centre of the stalk, attack one of its sides, between the straw 
and the sheathing leaf below. This destruction of one side of the 
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stalk paralyzes all the organs of vegetable life on that side, and 
causes abortion of all the corresponding grains of the ear, thus 
causing a loss of a half of the produce of the stalk attacked ; fre- 
quently, too, the whole ear is lost from not being strong enough to 
surmount the leaves which sheathe it. Providentially the parasites 
which live en the fly are so numerous that its ravages are much 
limited, it rarely happening that more than a seventieth part of the 
crop is affected ; but into this calculation the amount of mischief 
done by the first brood does not enter. If, by studying the 
habits of the fly we could discover any method of encouraging 
the propagation of the parasites, a large quantity of wheat might 
annually be saved. 

At the close of winter, in the tufts of wheat yet in the blade— 
and in spring, in the hollow way eaten by the grubs between the 
last knot of the stalk and the ear—M. Méneville often found other 
small worms busily occupied in sucking the juices of the fly-grubs. 
These worms exhaust and weaken their victim without quite killing 
it, leaving it just strength enough to construct the covering under 
which it was destined to pass the pupa stage of its existence. This 
completed, they bring its existence to a close, and undergo their 
own transformation under the shelter prepared by and for another. 
The insects which come from these parasitic worms are those 
described above as feeding on the perfect fly, being sent no doubt 
by a wise superintending Providence to check the ravages of an 
insect, which, unless liable to some such visitation, would increase to 
an alarming extent. So numerous, however, are they, notwithstand- 
ing this limiting cause, that we must look further for enemies to 
keep them under, and these we find in the perils to which they are 
incident from the severity of our winters. ‘To escape these perils it 
is that the flies traverse the air in swarms, in order to find some 
sheltered place where, protected from cold, and yet more from 


damp, they may await the return of genial weather. ‘The cloud of 


insects described above, having found the windows of the room 
open at the elevation of their flight, and being instructed probably 
by their instinct that the aspect of the room promised them a suffi- 
ciently mild temperature for the winter, took up their quarters 
there, and there, undoubtedly, would have remained had they not 
been disturbed. Driven from their retreat, they will seek other 
places of shelter, like myriads of their fellows, which in the wide 
expanse of the atmosphere we cannot detect. Many will perish, 
some will live till the commencement of another year by taking 
refuge in the cracks of walls and under the rugged bark of trees, 
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and will thus perpetuate their kind. But as their parasites will 
have followed them, these will begin again their work of destruction, 
limited, however, by the Divine will, so as not to cause the annihi- 
lation of their own kind by exterminating that which affords them 
sustenance. 

The cut (p. 51) represents the principal incidents in the life of the 
Chlorops lineata. The figure in the centre represents a plant of 
wheat, of which one stalk, containing a grub of the fly, is swollen to 
an unnatural size; by the side is a section (@) of the same stalk 
(magnified) showing the worm in its self-excavated dwelling. 
Fig. 1. is an ear of wheat rendered partially abortive by the 
ravages committed by a grub belonging to the second brood. 
Figs. 2 and 3 represent the pupa, or chrysalis, of the natural size, 
and magnified. igs. a and a represent the perfect insect, of the 
natural size and magnified. It is yellow, with a black triangular 
spot in the head and marks of the same colour on the back. 
l‘igs. b and B represent the female parasitic fly, Pteromalus micans, 
which preys on it; it is of a beautiful emerald green, with yellow 
legs and iridescent wings. 

In the year 1847 the same fly appeared near Warsaw in such 
myriads as to defy calculation. In one room, when an attempt 
was made to estimate their numbers, they were supposed to amount 
to 17,971,200 individuals, very nearly the human population of 
Great Britain in 1851. C. A. J. 


FAREWELL! 


Nay, shrink not from that word “ Farewell !”’ 
As if ’t were friendship’s final knell— 
Such fears may prove but vain ; 
So changeful is life’s fleeting day, 
Whene’er we sever, Hope may say, 
“We part, to meet again !” 


E’en the last parting earth can know, 
Brings not unutterable woe 
To souls that heaven-ward soar ; 
For humble Faith, with stedfast eye, 
Points to a brighter world on high, 
Where hearts, that here at parting sigh, 
May meet—to part no more! 
BERNARD BARTON. 












































FESTIVAL OF JUGGERNAUT, 


More than one hundred and twenty millions of the inhabitants of 
India are believers in Brahmanism. This fact alone is sufficient 
to give this wonderful religious system a strong claim upon our 
attention. India is also essentially a British province, and a heavy 
responsibility rests upon us from the magnitude of the charge 
which is thus intrusted to our keeping. And yet how few of our 
readers probably have ever thought of India as a country that had 
any claim upon themselves ! 

We consume her rich and varied productions; and there 
is one way in which we could far more than repay her for what 
she sends us: but perhaps the reader does not himself possess 
the inestimable treasure to which we allude, and therefore he 
is not likely to feel much interest in making others participators 
of it. But if he is so infatuated as to turn away from the blessings 
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which are freely offered to him, still he is bound so far as he 
is able to give to others an opportunity of accepting the priceless 
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eift which he has himself refused. 

The Hindoos have four sacred books, which they affirm to be 
coeval with creation. ‘These Vedas treat upon different subjects, 
and we shall only give their doctrine with regard to the godhead. 
Their prevailing theology appears to be Pantheism, or that 
system which regards God as the soul of the universe, or as the 
universe itself. 

“Those saints,” says a commentator on one of the Vedas, 
“who, wise and firm, were satisfied solely with a knowledge of 
God, assured of the soul’s divine origin, exempt from passion, 
and possessed of tranquillity of mind, having found the Omnipresent 
everywhere, have after death been absorbed into him, even as the 
limited space within a jar is united to universal space when the 
jar is broken.” The doctrine of the transmigration of souls will 
be alluded to hereafter. For the benefit of ordinary minds the 
worship of visible objects is allowed; for according to Hindoo 
theology everything is a portion of God, and the greater part of 
men are too ignorant and too unholy to be able to worship the 
Divine Being himself. 

But ‘let it not be supposed that the sickening and bestial 
idolatry of the Hindoo is such as the details just given might lead 
us to expect. Of this we shall soon give sufficient proof. 

srahma, the Creator; Vishnu, the Preserver; and Siva, or 
Seeb, the Destroyer, are the three chief Hindoo deities. They 
were primarily meant to represent the three great attributes of the 
supreme being AUM, whose name is never uttered by a pious 
Brahman. Before the creation of the universe, Aum had existed 
in eternal silence, absorbed in self-contemplation. “The world,” 
says the sage Menu, “ was then all darkness—undistinguishable— 
altogether as in a profound sleep. But the self-existent, invisible 
God, making it manifest with five elements, and other glorious 
forms, perfectly dispelled the gloom.” He then goes on to say 
that by the power of motion possessed by water, “was produced a 
golden egg, blazing like a thousand suns, in which was born 
Brauma, self-existing, the great parent of all rational beings.”’ 
And again, * The god Brahma having dwelt in the great mundane 
egg through revolving ages, himself meditating on himself, at 
last split the egg into two equal parts,’ and from those halves 
formed the heavens and the earth, placing in the midst the subtle 
ether, the eight points of the world, and the permanent ocean.” 
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But Brahma has no exclusive worshippers and no temples, and 
Vishnu and Siva are the favourites of the Hindoo triad. 

The worshippers of Vishnu are divided into many sects, each 
with peculiar characteristics, He appears clad in yellow, and 
with four arms, three of which hold his club, his conch, and 
his discus. Sometimes he is represented in a reclining and con- 
templative attitude on an Indian fig-leaf, or on a serpent which 
floats upon the ocean. A lotus springs from his navel, in whose 
calyx Brahma appears seated. His abode is described as eighty 
thousand miles in circumference. It is made of gold, and its 
palaces of jewels, whilst its pillars are resplendent with gems. 
Beatified spirits chant his praises, and the gods sometimes join with 
the worshippers. But we will cut short this vagary and proceed. 
Vishnu is said to have appeared nine times in the world, and 
before it comes to an end he is to appear again. He is believed 
to have assumed a different form at each appearance. ‘The first 
of these nine avatars was that of the fish; the second, of the 
tortoise ; the third, of the boar; the fourth, of the man with the 
head and claws of a lion; the fifth, of the dwarf; the sixth, of 
Parasu Rama, a heroic man; the seventh, of his brother Rama; 
the eighth, of Krishna; the ninth, of Buddh; and the tenth has 
yet to come. 

Krishna is a favourite Hindoo god, and has or had one especially 
famous temple at Nathdwara. 

“There is no donation,” says Colonel Tod, “too great or too trifling for 
the acceptance of Krishna, from the baronial estate to a patch of meadow 
land, from the gemmed coronet to adorn his image, to the widow’s mite ; 
nor is there a principality in India which does not diminish its own 
revenues to increase those of Nathdwara. Hither are borne the spices of 
the isles of the Indian Archipelago, the balmy spoils of Araby the blest, 
the nard or frankincense of Tartary, the raisins and pistachios of Persia ; 
every variety of saccharine preparation, from the sucarcand, or sugar-candy 
of the Celestial Empire, with which the god sweetens his evening repast, 
to that more common sort which enters into the peras of Mathura, the 


food of his infancy ; the shawls of Cashmere, the silks of Bengal, the scarfs 
of Benares, the brocades of Guzerat.” 


Buddh, or Buddha, the ninth avatar of Vishnu, was probably 
some great reformer or conqueror who failed in an attempt to 
purify Brahmanism from its corruptions. The Buddhism of 
China, Thibet, Tartary, Burmah, Siam, and Ceylon sufficiently 
attests the immense success which his system obtained. 

The worshippers of Siva are very numerous. He is variously 
represented, and, with his wife Kali, is the patron of vice and 
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crime. Their temples are the scene of disgusting ceremonies. 
Kali—the favourite goddess of robbers—is represented as black ; 
four-armed, with a necklace of skulls, a zone of the hands of 
slaughtered giants, and with two dead bodies as earrings. Her 
eyebrows stream with gore. When sacrifices are offered to her 
the assembly besmear their faces with blood, and roll themselves 
in it, dancing, and accompanying their dances with filthy songs 
and gestures. 

An obscene symbol is worshipped and is worn on the person. 
Thousands of females are consecrated to the temple service as 
“wives of the idol,” and glory in such shameless exposures as 
would shock the vilest of the vile it may be in this Christian land. 

The gods of the Hindoo have been put down at three hundred 
and thirty millions, and amongst them we may mention the sun ; 
the Ganges ; the monkey ; the boa; the crocodile ; and the cow. 
The Ganges had its origin, we are told, in the sweat of the 
forehead of the god Siva, who was alarmed at the consequences 
which might ensue to the universe, when his wife had poked her 
finger into his eye. ‘This river is highly reverenced, and whenever 
he can the Hindoo comes to its banks to die, as this will, he believes, 
secure his eternal happiness. 

Iluman sacrifices are offered when they are practicable, and are 
often performed privately. ‘The following is an instance :—A 
ITindoo Faquir fantastically attired made a wealthy Brahman 
female believe that he was her spiritual guide, commissioned by 
the goddess Kali to demand a human sacrifice. She expressed 
her readiness to obey the order, and inquired who was the victim. 
Iler son, the heir to the family property, a young man about 
twenty-five years old, was pointed out. Watching her opportunity, 
the unhappy woman killed him with an axe in the night. She 
then cut up the body, and offered a part boiled with rice as a peace 
offering to the goddess, and part to the Faquir. The remainder 
she buried so carelessly, that the hovering of vultures over the 
place led to its discovery. The police brought this case to the 
notice of the British commissioner. 

An orderly attached:to an Anglo-Indian provincial court writes 
as follows :— 


“It is believed generally—but I speak not from experience, (for being of 
the faith of Islam, I am not permitted to approach such places)—that in 
the innermost recesses of several temples is a shrine devoted to ‘ Devee,’ 
or ‘Bhowanee,’ those infernal deities whose delight is in blood, where 
children of tender age are enticed, and offered up on certain occasions. 
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Frequent are the reports made to the police that children are missing ; 
the informants suspect nobody, and no trace of the innocents is ever 
found.” 


The following is an extract from the Calica Pooran :—“ By a 
human sacrifice, attended by the forms laid down, Devi is pleased 
one thousand years, and by a sacrifice of three men, one hundred 
thousand years,”—and it would be easy to describe some of the 
ceremonies prescribed at human sacrifices, but we have said 
enough upon this subject. tt 

Brahmanism teaches the doctrine of a transmigration of souls. 
Brahma absorbs the world into himself at immense intervals, and 
after slumbering for thousands of ages he awakes and instantly 
creates another universe. When any one dies, his soul is either at 


once absorbed into Brahma, or it passes through various trans- 
migrations. To be immediately absorbed is the apex of Hindoo 
felicity. But this only happens to a few, and the remainder 


undergo transmigration—the good, into heroic men or inferior 
gods; the bad, into beasts, reptiles, vermin, or weeds. The good 
ascend till they attain to absorption, and the bad descend in the 


) rank of being, unless they repent, until the great final period, when 
they also are absorbed. 
, The Hindoos are divided into four great castes: Brahmans; 


those who attend to war and government ; those who are connected 


; with commerce and agriculture; and . artisans and labourers. 
: The second caste is said to have become extinct. ‘The 
Brahman,” says the Abbé Dubois, “lives but for himself. 
‘ Bred in the belief that the whole world is his debtor, and that he 


himself is called upon to make no return, he conducts himself, in 
’ every circumstance of his life, with the most absolute selfishness. 
He will see an unhappy wretch perish on the road, or even at his 
, own gate, if belonging to another caste, and will not stir to help 
him to a drop of water, though it were to save his life. He has 
been taught from his infancy to regard all other classes of men 
; with contempt, as beings created but for the purpose of serving 
him, and supplying all his wants; so that we must not be surprised 
at his haughtiness, self-love, and pride, or at his contempt for 
other men, of whom the Brahmins never speak among themselves 


c without adding some ignominious epithet, or expression of scorn.” 
1 Their influence in India has suffered a marked decline, and, as might 


be expected in so numerous a caste, Brahmans are to be found in 
all situations, the most menial not excluded. 
According to the strict law of caste every man is bound to follow 
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at 
f the occupation of his father, and marriages are placed under dili 
| Sau peculiar restrictions. The number of castes has now become so Div 
| Bag aes ; : ; ; Hav 
Gs , multiplied, that those who have resided for a long period in India re 
. do not know them all. This institution is a great stumbling-block us 
ia to Hindoo progress, though Mr. Ward says “that if the matter Spit 
i were to be searched into, and the laws of caste were allowed to exp 
e decide, scarcely a single family of Hindoos would be found in the : ; 
i: whole of Bengal whose caste is not forfeited. This is well known | Hi 
| aa and generally acknowledged.” The Pariahs are a most abject an 
| Say caste, and are detested and despised in a way which would appear | Sor 
re 8 incredible to us. If a Brahman should touch a Pariah involuntarily, un! 
} he has to undergo numberless purifications and endless ceremonies. sel 
i] To become a Yogi, Sunnyassi, or Gossain, is the summit of dr: 
| ie earthly glory toa Brahman. The following quotation from Menu co 
ih is the best explanation of these terms :— wi 
“When the father of a family perceives his muscles become flaccid, and . 
he his hair gray, and sees the child of his child, let him seek refuge in a th 
} a forest. Abandoning all food eaten in towns, and all his household utensils, tix 
a let him repair to the lonely wood, committing the care of his wife to her he 
a!) sons, or accompanied by her, if she chooses to attend him. Let him take i ar 
i up his consecrated fire, and all his domestic implements for making 1 
; oblations to it, and, departing from the town to the forest, let him dwell = 
i in it, with complete power over his organs of sense and of action. With 
r many sorts of pure food, such as holy sages used to eat, with green herbs, in 
ies ’ roots, and fruit, let him perform the five great sacraments, introducing P 
i. them with due ceremonies. Let him wear a black antelope’s hide, or a In 
vesture of bark; let him bathe evening and morning; let him suffer the 
| Bi hair of his head, his beard, and his nails, to grow continually. From such _ 
, food as he may eat, let him, to the utmost of his power, make offerings In 
and give alms; and, with presents of water, roots, and fruit, let him eC} 
honour those who visit his hermitage. Let him be constantly engaged in c 
reading the Vedas ; patient of all extremities, universally benevolent, with t| 
| a mind intent upon the Supreme Being; a perpetual giver, but no receiver t] 
of gifts, with tender affection for all animated bodies. Let him slide hy 
backwards and forwards on the ground ; or let him stand a whole day on i b 
| My tiptoe ; or let him continue in motion, rising and sitting alternately ; but 
1 ei at sunrise, at noon, and at sunset, let him go to the waters and bathe. t 
‘ In the hot season, let him sit exposed to five fires, four blazing around ' } 
! i him, with the sun above ; in the rains, let him stand uncovered, without t 
| is even a mantle, and when the clouds pour the heaviest showers ; in the 
if cold season, let him wear humid vesture ; and let him increase by degrees 
the austerity of his devotion. Then, having reposited his holy fires, as 
ie the law directs, in his mind, let him live without external fire, without a \ 
i mansion, wholly silent, feeding on roots and fruit. Or the hermit may ( 
bring food from a town, having received it in a basket of leaves, in his , 
; naked hand, or in a potsherd ; and then let him swallow eight mouthfuls. 
. These, and other rules must a Brahman, who retires to the woods, 
| 
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diligently practise; and, for the purpose of uniting his soul with the 
Divine Spirit, let him study the various departments of scripture. 
Having thus performed religious acts in a forest during the third portion 
of his life, let him become a Sunnyassi for the fourth portion of it, 
abandoning all sensual affections, and wholly reposing in the Supreme 
Spirit. Let him not wish for death; let him not wish for life; let him 
expect his appointed time as a hired servant expects his wages.” 

The number of Yogis, Sunnyassis, and other ascetics in 
Hindostan is thought to be several millions, and yet alligators 
and tigers are continually making inroads upon their ranks. 
Some of these lie on beds of spikes; others keep their hands shut 
until they are pierced through by their nails; others chain them- 
selves for life to the foot of a tree. Some carry a heavy burden or 
drag a heavy chain; others crawl for years, or until they have 
compassed a vast territory. Some measure their road to Juggernaut 
with their bodies; others roll in the shape of a ball from the 
Ganges to the Indus. Some stand for years in one position with 
their hands above their heads until the arms wither and become 
fixed ; others turn their heads over their shoulders to look at the 
heavens, and remain in that position until they cannot alter it, and 
are compelled to live on nothing but liquids. Some hang head 
downwards over flames; others swing before a slow fire. 

The ceremony of drawing the car of Juggernaut is a well-known 
instance of the evils of. Brahmanism. The principal temple at 
Pooree, for there are about fifty smaller ones, is a square of six 
hundred and fifty feet. Within this enclosure are various temples 
of a most abominable description. The principal building is one 
hundred and eighty feet high, and thirty-two feet square. On 
every part of it there are representations of the most obscene 
character, and the temple of Juggernaut is no solitary example of 
this kind. In an account published some years ago, it is said 
that the number of pilgrims to the festival who perished annually 
by sickness, hunger, and fatigue, was about fifty thousand. 
Upwards of one hundred and forty dead bodies were counted in 
the space of about an acre, whilst the numbers to be seen in other 
places and on the roadside many miles from Pooree defied calcula- 
tion. 

Here we pause, although our subject is far from being exhausted. 

And now let us give a picture of the scenes witnessed by those 
who are honoured in rescuing the deluded Hindoo from the pit of 
error into which he has fallen. We take the case of a young man, 
Whose father and eldest brother had come to withdraw him from 
missionary influence. After imploring and expostulating with 
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tearful and agonized countenances—after tender appeals and 
attempts to whitewash Brahmanism, and to besmear Christianity— 
after holding out bribes of every kind—and after trying the 
effect of threats—the father became enraged. Standing up with 
uplifted arm he advanced towards his son, and for a few moments 
his fury seemed too great for utterance. He then poured forth 
with impetuous energy “the curses of a father, and the curses of 
his father’s fathers for a thousand generations; and the curses of 
all the gods, whether in heaven, or in earth, or in hell. And,” 
he said, “ you will be smitten with every disease, and overtaken by 
every calamity. You will be deaf, and you will be dumb, and you 
will be blind, and you will be a leper, and you will pass through 
innumerable births of loathsome monsters and reptiles. Every 
pain and every misery will be yours. You will be an eternal 
disgrace and reproach to your kindred and your country; all that 
hear of your name will load it with execrations; and the very 
depths of hell will everlastingly receive you.” After uttering these 
and similar curses the father stopped, as if exhausted. He seized 
the hand of his son, and entreated him to come away. The son 
could only answer, ‘ Father, forgive me, as I forgive you; but my 
mind is made up, and I cannot go with you!” 

When we see the Hindoo literally forsaking his friends and his 
home, and enduring fierce and fiery trials for Christ’s sake, our 
hopes are still more cheering, that the day of India’s deliverance 
is at hand. 


THE STEPPING-STONES. 
Tue struggling rill insensibly is grown 
Into a brook of loud and stately march, 
Cross’d ever and anon by plank or arch ; 
And for like use—lo! what might seem a zone, 
Chosen for ornament—stone match’d with stone 
In studied symmetry, with interspace 
For the clear waters to pursue their race 
Without restraint. How swiftly have they flewn— 
Succeeding still succeeding! Here the child 
Puts, when the high-swoll’n flood runs fierce and wild, 
lis budding courage to the proof; and here 
Declining manhood learns to note the sly 
And sure encroachments of infirmity, 
Thinking how fast time runs—life’s end how near. 
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CLIMATE AND SCENERY OF THE SOUTH COAST.—No. I. 


ON THE CAUSES OF CLIMATE, 





SUAKSPEARE’s Chirr, AND Ratiway, Dover, 


Tue mild region of England, a district so interesting to the 

invalid, and not less so to the naturalist and geologist, is under- 

stood to be divided into four distinct groups of climate. ‘The 
¢ first of these groups comprehends the tract of coast between 
Ifastings and Portland Island,—to which we propose to devote 
our exclusive attention in this and the following chapters. This 
district is called the South Coast. The next region of climate is 
perceived over the south-west coast from Portland Island to 
Cornwall; the succeeding district is the Land’s End ; and the last 
of the series constitutes the western coast, comprehending the 
places along the borders of the Bristol Channel and estuary of the 
Severn. Sufficiently prominent characters pertain to the climate 
as well as to the scenery of each of these regions, and to a certain 
degree justify this arrangement of the group. But they insensibly 
pass into each other; and the transition from colder districts into 
the mild region is generally very gradual, except where peculiar 
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local circumstances (such, for instance, as the reflecting power of a 
vertical cliff upon the underlying coast) intensify the characters of 
the district, and broadly define its immediate boundaries. 

The interesting subject of climatology is one too extensive for 
the limited object contemplated in these pages, and it shall not be 
our attempt to do more than offer a few notes on the climate and 
physical features of one of the attractive groups above named. 
Not that we propose to be strictly kept within the defined limits of 
the south coast as just named, but we shall, in all probability, be 
led to trespass on either side, or at least on one side, for it would 
seem scarcely fair to exclude Dover, Folkestone, and Sandgate, 
from the region ordinarily considered to commence at Hastings. 

With a view, however, of communicating to this undertaking 
more than a mere local interest, we shall endeavour to place the 
subject on a philosophical basis ; and in pursuance of that intention 
we shall here direct attention to the causes which, in their combined 
effect, result in the interesting differences of climate in different 
localities. In investigating these, the appropriateness of con- 
sidering together the climate and scenery of the district will 
become evident, for it is chiefly upon the physical character of a 
region that its local climate is dependent for its peculiarities. 

The term climate, observes Baron Humboldt, taken in its 
most general sense, indicates all the changes in the atmosphere 
which sensibly affect our organs; as temperature, humidity, 
variations in the barometrical pressure, the calm state of the air, 
or the action of opposite winds; the amount of electric tension ; 
the purity of the atmosphere, or its admixture with more or less 
noxious gaseous exhalations ; and, finally, the degree of ordinary 
transparency and clearness of the sky, which is not only important 
with respect to the increased radiation from the earth, the organic 
development of plants and the ripening of fruits, but also with 
reference to its influence on the feelings and mental condition of 
men. 

To how considerable an extent these causes operate is often 
remarkably exemplified in those countries in which climatic 
influences are more immediately productive of their effects than in 
the limited field of observation at home. The climate of Africa 
has an unhappy notoriety for its effect ; sand the deplorable con- 
sequences to our own countrymen of a residence on its shores have 
led to the name “'The White Man’s Grave” being applied to it. 


In some parts of Central Africa, as in Kordofan, the setting in of 


the rainy season is attended with such baleful influences, that it has 
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been stated that there is not a hut, even among the natives, which 
does not contain many sick. On the return of the dry season 
disease again disappears ; but its absence is almost more than com- 
pensated for by the dreadful heats then experienced, the ther- 
mometer marking sometimes as much as 122° Fahrenheit in 
the shade! Man sits during the hours of noon as in a vapour- 
bath ; listless, and incapable of thought, vacantly staring at the 
most trivial objects, and unable almost to move a limb. Birds, 
silent and voiceless, seek the shelter of trees leafless and withered 
as if by the heat of a furnace. The ostrich alone dares the open 
day, and is the only living being crossing the desert fields. Yet 
so violent are the transitions of climate in these regions, that no 
sooner is the burning sun gone down, than a cool air springs 
up, giving life to every animated being; and so rapid is the loss 
of temperature, that by midnight a keen and piercing cold is ex- 
perienced, the consequences of which are not unfrequently fatal to 
those incautiously exposed to its effects. 

The immediate results of climatic influence in our own country 
are happily by no means so intensely marked, and their recog- 
nition often scarcely becomes appreciable to popular apprehension. 
‘The power of such influences is, however, a matter of very general 
experience, as we may again have to notice, among those whose 
bodies are invaded by disease, and whose surface would appear to 
have a very exalted perception of such influences. In spasmodic 
diseases, such as asthma and hooping-cough, climatic influence is 
felt almost immediately ; and persons on the verge of suffocation 
in one district become relieved, as if by a charm, after a few hours’ 
residence in another. 

Itumboldt has, with his usual accuracy and propriety of lan- 
guage, carefully defined the true sense in which we are to 
understand what is called the climate of a country. It has been 
too much the custom to regard it as a mere matter of thermometric 
differences; and the daily range of the temperature has been 
too exclusively considered as the momentous element in the con- 
stitution of a regional climate. Were this really true it would be 
an easy task to define the character of any given locality as regards 
its climatic features, by a mere inspection of tables of daily tem- 
perature. And into this error many writers have fallen. It be- 
comes, therefore, a point of some importance that we should obtain 
sound and clear ideas on this whole subject, connected as it is with 
the interesting facts disclosed to us in the science of meteorology: 

The temperature of a given locality is, however, a most im- 
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portant feature in its climate, though not the only feature 
deserving of consideration. For example, the electric state of the 
atmosphere, its purity and its transparency, are by no means to be 
determined by tables of temperature for any given district. Yet 
these form highly important parts in its climatic constitution, and are 
often irrespective of temperature, so far at least as we can ascertain. 

As regards its temperature, humidity, barometrical pressure, 
and the quiescence of the atmosphere, the climate of any region is 
determined by several causes, of which it may be taken to repre- 
sent the combined effect. If the surface of the earth consisted of 
one and the same homogeneous fluid mass, or of strata of rock 
having the same colour, density, smoothness, and power of ab- 
sorbing heat from the solar rays, and of radiating it in a similar 
manner through the atmosphere, the power of absorbing and 
emitting heat through the atmosphere would everywhere be the 
same under the same latitudes. In other words the inhabitants of the 
United States would find themselves under precisely the same circum- 
stances as regards temperature, as those of Great Britain situated 
in corresponding parallels of latitude. Such, however, is far from 
being the case. And it has been placed on historic record that 
the early emigrants from Britain, who laid the foundation of per- 
manent settlements on the shores of the United States, and who 
soon overspread the vast extent of territory lying between the 
Carolinas, Virginia, and the St. Lawrence, were astonished to find 
themselves exposed to a far greater intensity of winter cold than 


they, had previously experienced in corresponding parallels of 


latitude in the Old World, or rather in Italy, France, and Scotland. 
The latitude of a district, or its position in relation to the sun, 
affords, therefore, no certain criterion of its climatic character, 
since regions lying under similar parallels have very dissimilar 
climates. Whatever alters the capacity for absorption and 
radiation at places lying under the same parallel of latitude gives 
rise to variations in its climate. 

On the supposition just alluded to, of the homogeneity and univers 
sal sameness of the earth’s surface, were we to draw a series of lines 
parallel to the equator around the globe, all the places situated on 
those lines would have a relative similarity of climate. Those 
lines of equal annual temperature, or ésotherms, would form a 
correct index to the climates of all regions through which they 
passed, and would be, under the above supposition, undeviating in 
their direction. So also would other lines, indicating the equal 
summer, and the equal winter temperatures—the ¢sothercs and 
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isochimenes of Humboldt. And near the tropics the isothermal 
lines are everywhere parallel to the equator. But in either direction 
as we approach the poles, these lines deviate in a most remarkable 
manner from a parallel direction. 

Thus, if we suppose a person to travel from London along an 
isothermal line, or, in other words, to pass only through those 
places (in the northern hemisphere) which have the same annual 
temperature with the metropolis, his course would be very far from 
that of a straight line. Commencing his journey in latitude of 
London 514°, he would proceed north-west through Ireland to 
Jatitude 554°; he would descend then south-west to New York, 
latitude 405°; and in the contrary direction he would travel 
north-east to Vienna, latitude 48°; and the mouth of the Danube, 
latitude 44°, 

This, however, is to be understood as merely a representation of 
the mean annual temperature of these places, for the distribution 
of temperature over the different seasons of the year is by no 
means similar. As an instance of this, may be mentioned the 
curious fact that the Wenham Lake ice, of which so large a 
quantity is imported into London, is obtained from a locality 
nearly on the same isothermal line as the metropolis: but differing 
greatly, of course, in the severity of its winter-cold; the compen- 
sation for which, in order to bring it to the average annual 
temperature of London, is to be found in the intense heat of 
its summers. It will, therefore, be understood that an isothermal 
line merely defines those places of which the sum of the cold 
and heat in the year, equals the average sum of other places 
on the same line. The relative arrangement, if such a term may 
be used, of the seasons, the temperature of the months, may be, 
and generally is, widely different; and it is this arrangement 
after all which principally influences the climate of these places as 


viewed in its relation to the occupations and the well-being of 


mankind. 

The general result flowing from these considerations is, that 
although the latitude of any place has a preponderating influence 
in determining its climate, still this is of a limited extent, since 
places in the same latitude enjoy very different climates, and 
places in different parallels of latitude have the same or a similar 
climate. It might be thought that these results are only true on 
the great scale ; and that in so limited a district as that to which 
we propose directing notice, they would be almost inappreciable. 
This would be a very erroneous conclusion ; for careful inquiry has 
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portant feature in its climate, though not the only feature 
deserving of consideration. For example, the electric state of the 
atmosphere, its purity and its transparency, are by no means to be 
determined by tables of temperature for any given district. Yet 
these form highly important parts in its climatic constitution, and are 
often irrespective of temperature, so far at least as we can ascertain. 

As regards its temperature, humidity, barometrical pressure, 
and the quiescence of the atmosphere, the climate of any region is 
determined by several causes, of which it may be taken to repre- 
sent the combined effect. If the surface of the earth consisted of 
one and the same homogeneous fluid mass, or of strata of rock 
having the same colour, density, smoothness, and power of ab- 
sorbing heat from the solar rays, and of radiating it in a similar 
manner through the atmosphere, the power of absorbing and 
emitting heat “through the atmosphere would everywhere be the 

same under the same latitudes. In other words the inhabitants of the 

United States would find themselves under precisely the same circum- 
stances as regards temperature, as those of Great Britain situated 
in corresponding parallels of latitude. Such, however, is far from 
being the case. And it has been placed on historic record that 
the early emigrants from Britain, who laid the foundation of per- 
manent settlements on the shores of the United States, and who 
soon overspread the vast extent of territory lying between the 
Carolinas, Virginia, and the St. Lawrence, were astonished to find 
themselves exposed to a far greater intensity of winter cold than 
they, had previously experienced in corresponding parallels of 
latitude in the Old World, or rather in Italy, France, and Scotland. 
The latitude of a district, or its position in relation to the sun, 
affords, therefore, no certain criterion of its climatic character, 
since regions lying under similar parallels have very dissimilar 
climates. Whatever alters the capacity for absorption and 
radiation at places lying under the same parallel of latitude gives 
rise to variations in its climate. 

On the supposition just alluded to, of the homogeneity and univer- 
sal sameness of the earth’s surface, were we to draw a series of lines 
parallel to the equator around the globe, all the places situated on 
those lines would have a relative similarity of climate. Those 
lines of equal annual temperature, or isotherms, would form a 
correct index to the climates of all regions through which they 
passed, and would be, under the above supposition, undeviating in 
their direction. So also would other lines, indicating the equal 
summer; and the equal winter temperatures—the isotheres and 
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isochimenes of Mumboldt. And near the tropics the isdthermal 
lines are everywhere parallel to the equator. But in either direction 
as we approach the poles, these lines deviate in a most remarkable 
manner from a parallel direction. 

Thus, if we suppose a person to travel from London along an 
isothermal line, or, in other words, to pass only through those 
places (in.the northern hemisphere) which have the same annual 
temperature with the metropolis, his course would be very far from 
that of a straight line. Commencing his journey in latitude of 
London 514°, he would proceed north-west through Ireland to 
latitude 554°; he would descend then south-west to New York, 
latitude 404°; and in the contrary direction he would travel 
north-east to Vienna, latitude 48°; and the mouth of the Danube, 
latitude 44°. 

This, however, is to be understood as merely a representation of 
the mean annual temperature of these places, for the distribution 
of temperature over the different seasons of the year is by no 
means similar. As an instance of this, may be mentioned the 
curious fact that the Wenham Lake ice, of which so large a 
quantity is imported into London, is obtained from a locality 
nearly on the same isothermal line as the metropolis: but differing 
greatly, of course, in the severity of its winter-cold; the compen- 
sation for which, in order to bring it to the average annual 
temperature of London, is to be found in the intense heat of 
its summers. It will, therefore, be understood that an isothermal 
line merely defines those places of which the sum of the cold 
and heat in the year, equals the average sum of other places 
on the same line. The relative arrangement, if such a term may 
be used, of the seasons, the temperature of the months, may be, 
and generally is, widely different; and it is this arrangement 
after all which principally influences the climate of these places as 


viewed in its relation to the occupations and the well-being of 


mankind. 

The general result flowing from these considerations is, that 
although the latitude of any place has a preponderating influence 
in determining its climate, still this is of a limited extent, since 
places in the same latitude enjoy very different climates, and 
places in different parallels of latitude have the same or a similar 
climate. It might be thought that these results are only true on 
the great scale ; and that in so limited a district as that to which 
we propose directing notice, they would be almost inappreciable. 
This would be a very erroneous conclusion ; for careful inquiry has 
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shown the most singular differences of climate in places not more 
than twenty or thirty miles apart, and these appear to correspond 
to a certain extent with what is observed on a larger scale. 

In addition to the latitude of a locality, its aspect and the 
physical structure of the soil and district, influence to a very 
remarkable degree its climate. A familiar method may be 
adopted in illustrating this fact. Let it be supposed that a 
subsidence of land has occurred at the sea-edge, leaving a flat shore 
bordered by a perpendicular wall of white cliff, and that the scene 
of this occurrence has a southern aspect. It is easy to understand 
the result of such an arrangement. Protected from the northerly 
currents of air on the land-side, and experiencing only the effects 
of such winds as are attempered by flowing over the surface of the 


COAST-SCENE BETWEEN FOLKESTONE AND DOVER, 
ater, its principal loss of heat is by direct radiation, and this at 
night chiefly. For the vertical wall of cliff alone not merely 
protects the spot from the northerly blasts, but pours down a con- 
tinual supply of reflected heat upon it, so soon as its white surface 
is touched by sunshine. It need not, therefore, surprise us to discover 
that such a locality—could it be found (and the above cut repre- 
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sents an arrangement of scenery extremely similar to that supposed 
here)—would enjoy a degree of moderate temperature in winter, 
and intense heat in summer, which the immediate vicinity of ‘the 
spot would probably not possess. This supposition admits, how- 
ever, of positive demonstration ; and the reader is referred to the 
account of the Undercliff at the Isle of Wight, in a future 
chapter, and to the climate of Hastings and Dover, in support of 
the statements here put forth. 

A very interesting series of experiments, undertaken by 
Dr. Bache, has shown that the radiating power of any surface 
for heat is not in any appreciable amount affected by its colour ; 
but the absorbent power of bodies, for the heat of the sun depends 
entirely upon their colour; and it is found that these bodies, such 
as lampblack, which absorb heat powerfully, also radiate it with 
that power. Applying these facts to the climate of any locality, it 
becomes obvious that it must be greatly influenced by the colour of 
the soil, and particularly of any tall eminences overhanging it. 
Theoretically the result would be as follows:—a locality placed 
within the reflective influence of a white wall of rocks, would receive a 
large portion of heat by reflection during the day, and little or none 
at night. Whereas, a similar spot, surrounded by dark walls, would 
receive less heat by day, in consequence of their smaller reflective 
power ; while during the night, it would be constantly receiving the 
heat, radiated by these rocks, which would continue long after the 
source, from which the heat had been absorbed, had disappeared. 
There can be little doubt that, could two localities, thus 
characterized, be found adjoining, and in the same general 
circumstances, the results here anticipated would be found to 
be produced. And, in any circumstances, it is certain that an 
important part in determining the regional climate is played by 
the colour of the soil, rocks, and eminences, in its vicinity. 

Among other physical causes also affecting the climate of a 
place is its aspect, or, in other words, the disposition of the surface 
of the ground toward the sun. If the ground slopes toward the 
south, it will receive a larger supply of the sun’s rays than if it 
is disposed in the opposite direction. ‘This remark is curiously 
illustrated in the case of the little islands, Jersey and Guernsey. 
Jersey slopes upwards to its northern coast, and thus bares its 
fertile bosom to the sun all day long. Guernsey, on the contrary, 
slopes downwards to the north, and thus becomes the more exposed 
to the cold northerly winds, and also, particularly when the sun is 
but little elevated above the horizon, receives its rays at a more 
acute angle. This arrangement of the contour line of these islands 
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would probably have a more decided influence were they of equal 
area. But it has been stated that the result of this arrangement 
of the ground can be perceived by meteorologists. Within the 
very limited area of a fruit or flower garden, the horticulturist has 
perceived, and takes advantage of the difference of local climate 
produced, by aspect, and adjusts his arrangements of the objects of 
his care accordingly. 

In enumerating the circumstances which tend to raise the 
annual temperature of a region, we may follow the remarks of 
the distinguished philosopher, who first drew that attention to this 
subject, which its intrinsic interest and importance deserves. ‘To 
this class of causes belong the proximity of a western coast in the 
temperate zone, the divided configuration of a continent into 
peninsulas, with deeply-indented bays and inland seas; the aspect, 
or position of a portion of the land, with reference either to a sea 
of ice spreading far into the polar circle, or to a mass of continental 
land of considerable extent, lying in the same meridian, either 
under the equator, or, at least, within a portion of the tropical 
zone ; the prevalence of southerly or westerly winds on the western 
shore of a continent in the temperate northern zone; chains of 
mountains acting as protecting walls against wind coming from 
colder regions; the infrequency of swamps, which, in the spring 
and beginning of summer, long remain covered in the ice ; and the 
absence of winds in a dry, sandy soil: finally, the constant 
serenity of the sky in the summer months, and the vicinity of an 
oceanic current, bringing water which is of a higher temperature 
than that of the surrounding sea. 

Among those, on the other hand, which tend to lower the mean 
annual temperature, are included the following :—elevation above 
the level of the sea, when not forming part of an extended plain, 
the vicinity of an eastern coast in high and middle latitudes; the 
compact configuration of a continent having no littoral curvatures 
or bays; the extension of land towards the poles into the regions 
of perpetual ice, without the intervention of a sea remaining open 
in the winter; a geographical position in which the equatorial and 
tropical regions are occupied by the sea, and, consequently, the 
absence under the same meridian of a continental tropical land 
having a strong capacity for the absorption and radiation of heat ; 
mountain chains, whose mural form and direction impede the access 
of warm winds; the vicinity of isolated peaks, occasioning the 
descent of cold currents of air down their declivities; extensive 
woods, which hinder the insolation of the soil by the vital activity 
of their foliage, which produces great evaporation, owing to the 
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extension of these organs, and increases the surface that is cooled 
by radiation; the frequency of swamps or marshes, which in the 
north form a kind of subterranean glacier in the plains, lasting 
till the middle of summer; a cloudy summer sky which weakens 
the action of the solar rays: and finally, a very clear winter sky 
favouring the radiation of heat.* 

The simultaneous action of these disturbing causes, whether 
productive of an increase or decrease of heat, determines, as the 
total effect, the nature of the climate of any particular locality. It 
may be true that they relate chiefly to that of great districts, and 
not to the climate of a very limited area of land. But it is 
certain that these causes operate on a small scale as well as on a 
greater; with this difference, that the results are less appreciable, 
and, on that account, are often overlooked. 

The presence of the sea has long been familiarly recognised as 
exercising a most important influence over the climate of littoral 
districts. And to this, in view of our present subject, we are bound 
to give some attention. While the surface of the land undergoes 
great variations in its temperature, losing by radiation, in a very 
short time, ‘almost all the heat received by absorption during the 
day ; the sea, on the contrary, maintains a remarkable uniformity 
and constancy of temperature. Between 10° north and 10° south 
latitude, its temperature over spaces of many thousands of square 
miles, at a distance from land, is almost absolutely constant. The 
heat of the day-time affects it only to a slight extent, and little is 
lost by radiation at night. Where, however, the sea comes in 
contact with the land, its constancy of temperature is greatly 
interfered with, though not destroyed. We can understand that 
the cool fresh waters of a flowing tide, bathing the sun-heated 
sands of a sea-shore, would quickly remove some of this caloric, 
which would be communicated to a considerable mass of the 
waters ; and the reverse of all this would necessarily take place in 
winter, when the warm waters would flow over a shore, cooled 
down even below the freezing point. Although, therefore, in such 
cases, the sea does not preserve its constancy of temperature 
unaltered, it nevertheless forms a great reservoir of caloric, which 
is given out to the surrounding district, whenever the land falls 
in temperature below that of the sea. 

There is, therefore, a remarkable contrast between the climate 
of the interior of a continent and that of an island, or of the sea- 
coast. As an instance of a continental climate, the mean summer 


* Humboldt: ‘Recherches sur les Causes des Inflexions des Lignes 
Isothermes.’ 
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temperature of the following places in Asia—Tobolsk, Barnaul on 
the Oby, and Irkusk—is identical with that of Berlin, Munster, 
and Cherbourg in Normandy, the thermometer sometimes remain- 
ing for weeks together at 86° or 88°, whilst the mean winter 
temperature is, during the coldest months, as low as 0°°4’ to — 4°. 
Such a climate has been aptly termed excessive ; and the inhabit- 
ants who live in these countries, it has been appropriately remarked, 
seem almost condemned, as Dante expresses himself— 


“ A sofferir tormenti caldi e geldi,” 


Let us, contrast with this an insular or littoral climate, and we 
shall find remarkable points of difference. Ireland, Guernsey, 
and Jersey, observes Humboldt, the peninsula of Brittany, the 
coasts of Normandy, and of the south of England, present, by 
the mildness of their winters, the most striking coutrast to the 
continental climate of Eastern Europe. In the north-east of 
Ireland, lying under the same parallel of latitude as Konigsberg 
in Prussia, the myrtle blooms as luxuriantly as in Portugal. The 
mean winter temperature at Dublin is more than three degrees 
higher than that of Milan, Pavia, Padua, and Lombardy. At 
Stromness, in the Orkneys, scarcely half-a-degree further south 
than Stockholm, the winter temperature is 39°, and consequently 
higher even than that of Paris, and nearly as high as that of 
London. Even in the Faroe Islands, at 62° latitude, the inland 
waters never freeze, owing to the favouring influence of the west 
winds and the sea. On the coasts of Devonshire, near Salcombe 
Bay, which has been termed, on account of the mildness of its 
climate, the “ Montpelier of the North,” the Agave Americana 
has been seen to blossom in the open air, and orange-trecs, only 
slightly protected by matting, are found to bear fruit. In that 
district, as well as at Penzance in Cornwall, at Gosport on the 
south coast, and at Cherbourg on the coast of Normandy, the 
mean winter temperature exceeds 42°, falling short by only al out two 
degrees of the mean winter temperature of Montpelicr and Florence, 

These remarkable statements, upon the accuracy of which 
implicit reliance can be placed, will probably excite the surprise 
of many who have been in the habit of seeking winter warmth far 
from our own shores; and were it not an unquestionable fact, it 
might scarcely be believed, that within two hours’ ride of the 
metropolis, a climate very nearly as mild as that of Montpelier 
and Florence can be enjoyed. 


It is to the great reservoir of heat in the sea surrounding our 
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own island that we owe in great measure our immunity from the 
severe and trying winters of the Continent; and it is to the 
immediate vicinity of the sea that the districts on the south coast 
are indebted for much of the warmth and mildness of the winters 
which they enjoy. But there is also another source to be found 
in the cloudy state of our atmosphere. It is well known to 
philosophers that radiation of heat is checked if not prevented in a 
very singular manner, by very slight protection of the warmed 
surface. ‘Thus, for example, gardeners are accustomed to protect 
tender trees from frost merely by throwing a slight matting over 
them. ‘The interesting experiments of Dr. Wells have also shown 
how completely the formation of dew may be prevented by placing 
a light screen over the ground. It is also well known that it is 
only on clear nights, when the sky is not obscured with clouds, 
that mueh dew is formed. In the clear and brilliant atmosphere 
of the tropics the night-dews are most profuse, owing to the rapid 
cooling of the ground by radiation of its heat into space. In 
India, so rapidly does this loss of heat occur, that an ingenious 
method of making ice is resorted to in consequence of it. ‘The 
natives near Calcutta place water in shallow pans imbedded in 
straw ; and though the temperature never falls below forty degrees, 
and consequently the freezing point is never reached in the air, 
still so powerfully does radiation take place from the pans of water 
that they are often sheeted over with it in the morning. 

From these facts we can understand that a most important 
influence in the determination of the mildness of a climate is 
exercised by the state of the sky. If it be clear and unclouded, 
then radiation and consequent loss of heat will be rapid in winter ; 
whereas, if it be a dull and overcast sky, the heat radiated from 
the earth will be radiated back again, and the result will be a 
mild winter temperature. ‘That such is the frequent state of the 
climate of the south coast of England, and indeed of the country 
at large, is a familiar observation ; and although it may not be so 
agreeable to the perceptions as a bright and cloudless air, still we 
enjoy the important compensation of a moderate and more agree- 
able climate as its result. 

The thermometer does not, however, afford such satisfactory 
information as the state of vegetation and the influence of the 
climate upon it. The flowering of the American aloe, the flourish- 
ing of the myrtle, of the Camellia japonica, Fuchsia coccinea, 
and Buddlea globosa in the open air of any district, afford a most 
certain evidence of the mildness of its winter temperature, and we 
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may therefore be able, from observing the vegetation of the 
districts to which our attention may be called, to give satisfactory 
information as to their mean winter climate. Yet it is remarkable 
that in districts where the snow never lies long on the ground, 
and where the myrtle grows wild, as in the regions to which 
we have directed attention, yet grapes cannot be thoroughly 
ripened. While in other regions, as at Astrakan near the 
Caspian, where the thermometer sinks in winter to from —14° 
to —22° (a degree of cold unknown amongst ourselves), the 
grape luxuriantly flourishes in summer, and produces the most 
splendid fruit. For this process an intensity of direct light and 
heat are necessary mgre than a warm and genial climate. We 
are, therefore, to draw a distinction between the results of a 
climate upon fruit-bearing trees, like the vine, and its effects upon 
trees of a general tenderness of habit. The latter are, however, 
in some degree more comparable with ourselves as regards our 
toleration of climate, and hence they contribute the best source of 
information on the particular point which it is here our more 
immediate intention to discuss. 

As we have .before observed, temperature is not the only 
important element of climate, although necessarily the most 
important, since it exercises a most material influence over other 
causes ; and it is a very remarkable fact that the constancy of the 
mean annual temperature of a region is extremely uniform. 
However great may be the fluctuations of temperature in the same 
months and seasons—however sultry the summer or cold the 
winter in any particular part—its mean temperature varies but 
little from the climatic or average actual mean of the locality, 
when once correctly ascertained. Even the greatest variation 
between one year and any other, the most opposite in its character, 
and extending over a long period of time, when accurately 
expressed in figures, appears so trivial that, except to the meteoro- 
logist, it fails to convey any adequate idea of the excess or 
deficiency of heat, or of the absolute difference in temperature 
between the periods in question. 

The influence of other causes in the atmosphere, in determining 
the nature of its climate as regards its effect on health, is not so 
easily estimated as its temperature. That can be decided upon 
with an absolute certainty; but it is often extremely mysterious, 
and indeed impossible to account for the different effects of the 
climate of localities scarcely differing at all in temperature or other 
physical conditions. ‘There would appear to be some unmeasured 
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force at work in such cases in the atmosphere itself or in the soil. 
Among these we are certainly to reckon the existence of the 
curious substance called by its inventor, Professor Schénbein, 
ozone. This singular chemical compound, which has been 
supposed by some to be really oxygen gas in an electrified state, 
and by others to be a teroxide of hydrogen, can be detected even 
when present in very minute quantities in the air by an ingenious 
instrument called by Schénbein the ozonometer. This instrument 
merely consists of strips of paper prepared with iodine and starch, 
which are exposed to the atmosphere for twelve hours, and then 
dipped in water, when the strip becomes purple, and according to 
the intensity of the colour produced, it is placed in a register, 
in which the different tones of colour are indicated by figures. In 
this way a means of discovering the amount of ozone is afforded. 
As an illustration of the influence of locality on the amount of 
ozone in the air, it has been stated that Professor Faraday tested 
the air to the windward of Brighton, and found ozone in it, whilst 
in the air of the town itself there was none. It would therefore 
seem that the wind, in its passage over towns, has its ozone more 
or less consumed in oxidizing gaseous impurities. The presence, 
therefore, of this substance in the air of a locality may variously 
affect its influence over health; for while it is considered to be 
beneficial in small proportions, it is injurious and irritating if 
present to any considerable amount. On this subject, however, 
accurate and reliable information cannot be as yet obtained. It 
has, however, its interest in a discussion of the general principles 
affecting the nature of a climate ; and probably, in course of time, 
precise statements as to its presence and quantity will appear. 

In addition to this substance, the air of some localities is greatly 
affected by the presence of certain poisonous influences, for which 
we have no chemical test, but which render themselves sensible 
in their effects upon the animal economy. Of this nature is the 
subtle poison which emanates from marshy districts, producing 
intermittent fevers. The deadly fevers of the tropics are also 
often confined to particular regions, in which some mysterious 
process of nature’s chemistry is going forward, and discharges into 
the air those invisible poisons which produce these effects. On 
these points, however, it is unnecessary here to dwell, beyond 
recording a general caution to those who have the power of 
selecting their place of abode, to avoid marshy and low-lying 
districts generally. For if there be a great absence of positive 
information as to the nature of aérial poisons in general, there 
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may therefore be able, from observing the vegetation of the 
districts to which our attention may be called, to give satisfactory 
information as to their mean winter climate. Yet it is remarkable 
that in districts where the snow never lies long on the ground, 
and where the myrtle grows wild, as in the regions to which 
we have directed attention, yet grapes cannot be thoroughly 
ripened. While in other regions, as at Astrakan near the 
Caspian, where the thermometer sinks in winter to from —14° 
to —22° (a degree of cold unknown amongst ourselves), the 
grape luxuriantly flourishes in summer, and produces the most 
splendid fruit. For this process an intensity of direct light and 
heat are necessary mgre than a warm and genial climate. We 
are, therefore, to draw a distinction between the results of a 
climate upon fruit-bearing trees, like the vine, and its effects upon 
trees of a general tenderness of habit. The latter are, however, 
in some degree more comparable with ourselves as regards our 
toleration of climate, and hence they contribute the best source of 
information on the particular point which it is here our more 
immediate intention to discuss. 

As we have before observed, temperature is not the only 
important element of climate, although necessarily the most 
important, since it exercises a most material influence over other 
causes ; and it is a very remarkable fact that the constancy of the 
mean annual temperature of a region is extremely uniform. 
IIowever great may be the fluctuations of temperature in the same 
months and seasons—however sultry the summer or cold the 
winter in any particular part—its mean temperature varies but 
little from the climatic or average actual mean of the locality, 
when once correctly ascertained. Even the greatest variation 
between one year and any other, the most opposite in its character, 
and extending over a long period of time, when accurately 
expressed in figures, appears so trivial that, except to the meteoro- 
logist, it fails to convey any adequate idea of the excess or 
deficiency of heat, or of the absolute difference in temperature 
between the periods in question. 

The influence of other causes in the atmosphere, in determining 
the nature of its climate as regards its effect on health, is not so 
easily estimated as its temperature. That can be decided upon 
with an absolute certainty; but it is often extremely mysterious, 
and indeed impossible to account for the different effects of the 
climate of localities scarcely differing at all in temperature or other 
physical conditions. There would appear to be some unmeasured 
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force at work in such cases in the atmosphere itself or in the soil. 
Among these we are certainly to reckon the existence of the 
curious substance called by its inventor, Professor Schénbein, 
ozone. This singular chemical compound, which has been 
supposed by some to be really oxygen gas in an electrified state, 
and by others to be a teroxide of hydrogen, can be detected even 
when present in very minute quantities in the air by an ingenious 
instrument called by Schénbein the ozonometer. This instrument 
merely consists of strips of paper prepared with iodine and starch, 
which are exposed to the atmosphere for twelve hours, and then 
dipped in water, when the strip becomes purple, and according to 
the intensity of the colour produced, it is placed in a register, 
in which the different tones of colour are indicated by figures. In 
this way a means of discovering the amount of ozone is afforded. 
As an illustration of the influence of locality on the amount of 
ozone in the air, it has been stated that Professor Faraday tested 
the air to the windward of Brighton, and found ozone in it, whilst 
in the air of the town itself there was none. It would therefore 
seem that the wind, in its passage over towns, has its ozone more 
or less consumed in oxidizing gaseous impurities. The presence, 
therefore, of this substance in the air of a locality may variously 
affect its influence over health; for while it is considered to be 
beneficial in small proportions, it is injurious and irritating if 
present to any considerable amount. On this subject, however, 
accurate and reliable information cannot be as yet obtained. It 
has, however, its interest in a discussion of the general principles 
affecting the nature of a climate ; and probably, in course of time, 
precise statements as to its presence and quantity will appear. 

In addition to this substance, the air of some localities is greatly 
affected by the presence of certain poisonous influences, for which 
we have no chemical test, but which render themselves sensible 
in their effects upon the animal economy. Of this nature is the 
subtle poison which emanates from marshy districts, producing 
intermittent fevers. The deadly fevers of the tropics are also 
often confined to particular regions, in which some mysterious 
process of nature’s chemistry is going forward, and discharges into 
the air those invisible poisons which produce these effects. On 
these points, however, it is unnecessary here to dwell, beyond 
recording a general caution to those who have the power of 
selecting their place of abode, to avoid marshy and low-lying 
districts generally. For if there be a great absence of positive 
information as to the nature of aérial poisons in general, there 
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exists a large mass of facts as to their effects, and these concur in 
showing that the poison appears to gravitate towards the lowest 
situations, and that those who expose themselves in such places to 
its effects are tolerably certain to suffer from them. 

It would appear that a humid climate is generally the most 
trying to health, and especially to those of delicate constitutions, 
or who may be already victims of disease. In what way the 
presence of much moisture in the air influences health is difficult to 
decide ; but it would seem to us very probable that it is in the 
great conducting power for electricity that such an atmosphere 
possesses, by which the. body may be either robbed of its proper 
amount for health, or may receive from the air a quantity more 
than is consistent with well-being. It is on this account that 
although our own coast presents localities of equal annual tempera- 
ture with other places more resorted to than it, still the results on 
health are not equal, and in many instances more benefit is 
derived from a visit to other places by those in search of health. 

The climate most conducive to the restoration of health is that 
in which the mean annual temperature is not excessive, in which 
sudden and extreme changes are very infrequent, where the air is 
often cloudless and full of sunlight, and also free from excessive 
moisture. Every one must have felt the effect on his own sensa- 
tions of a light, dry, clear air. It acts as a most powerful 
stimulant, and is immediately beneficial in many cases of disease. 
Under such a climate a very simple diet is found to be sufficiently 
nutritious. In Spain, for example,‘and in the light, dry air of 
Murcia, observes a recent author, whole families of the very poor 
may be seen to go out into the gardens that abound there, and 
sitting upon the ground dine on a profusion of raw lettuces, 
courteously and gravely inviting the passer-by, after the Spanish 
custom, to partake of their repast. 

It is, however, deserving of serious consideration how far a 
climate of this kind—so light, dry, and powerfully stimulant in its 
properties—would conduce to longevity, however beneficial its 
effects may be in the temporary alleviation or removal of disease. 
In America, the climate of which is extraordinarily brilliant and 
stimulating, its effects upon the Anglo-Saxon constitution are 
becoming visible in the altered characteristics of the present race 
of men and women, and in the diminishing duration of human life. 

Those who are unable or unwilling to leave the shores of England 
on the score of health, must take the advantages afforded by the 
south coast of this country, and these are of no ordinary kind, 
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and no places indeed enjoy so great a moderation of winter-cold, 
without an excessive summer-heat as the places on this coast. 
The air, too, is moderately dry in many districts, and the sky 
serene ; but in neither of these respects is the south coast to be 
compared with Montpelier, or other more distant places of resort. 
Still it offers to the invalid a choice of warm and comfortable 
houses among his own people, surrounded by his own friends, and 
without disturbance to his domestic habits. And experience has 
shown that the most marked and decided benefit has resulted from 
a temporary residence on this coast, and that tender and valued 
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lives, which under other circumstances would have long previously 
been lost, have been prolonged, and for a time apparently 
revived by the mild and genial influence of these localities. 

Having thus considered the general subject of climate,* and 
endeavoured to show the nature of those circumstances which affect 
it in any particular region, we shall next proceed to illustrate these 
remarks by directing attention to the localities contemplated by 
the title of the present papers. 
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PERILS OF THE AFRICAN DESERT. 


In the year 1850 the British Government sent Dr. Richardson 
on a mission to Central Africa, with the view of entering into 
treaties with the native kings for the suppression of the slave trade. 
Ile set out from Tripoli, accompanied by two German travellers, 
Dr. Barth and Dr. Overweg, some native servants, and several 
liberated slaves, who were returning to their homes in different 
parts of the interior of Africa. The way lay right across the 
Great Sahara, or desert, which untravelled geologists have-assumed 
is the bed of some sea recently elevated and converted into dry 
land. Dr. Richardson states, however, that, with some exceptions, 
the Sahara is covered with rocky hills and valleys which are 
enlivened by a few trees and a little herbage. Some of the 
valleys contain towns, and these are scattered over the Sahara 
from ten to twelve days’ journey apart, that is, about 300 miles ; 
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and they form resting-places for the caravans of travellers journey- 
ing between the central states of Africa and the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

The expedition reached Mourzok, one of these towns, with com- 
parative ease and safety; for though at least seven hundred miles 
from Tripoli, it is within the influence of civilization. Indeed it 
belongs to the Sultan of Turkey, our ally, and is garrisoned by 
Turkish troops. But beyond this the desert was an almost undis- 
covered country to Europeans; and those who traversed it, as Dr. 
Richardson had discovered on a previous journey, must rely on 
their own strength and the overruling providence of God. A 
company of merchants, or Kailonees, who were returning to their 
own country, agreed on certain terms to escort the expedition as 
long as their routes were the same; and the united caravan num- 
bered upwards of 100 persons, with as many camels laden with 
food and merchandise. For many days they traversed the stony 
desert, resting at night by the side of wells, or at places where 
supplies of dates had been buried for them by a caravan which had 
preceded them. ‘These deposits are easily discovered by passing 
travellers, but it is a point of honour not to touch them, and they 
are perfectly safe. Occasionally the expedition encountered a 
caravan of slaves journeying painfully down to the coast ; or, more 
melancholy still, they passed little heaps of stones, the graves of 
children who had perished by the way, in the arms of their 
wretched mothers. ‘The expedition were on their way from Ghat 
to the country of Aheer, or Ashen, when they learned from passing 
travellers; that the sheik of Janet had determined to attack them. 
It had been noised abroad that some tin packages containing biscuits, 
which one of Dr. Richardson’s camels carried, were full of money. 
Then reports reached them that several tribes of Tauricks were 
lying in wait to plunder the expedition, or, as the African marau- 
ders say, “eat them up.” For many days, however, they suffered 
only the torture of expectation. At length, as they approached the 
borders of Ashen, a man riding on a swift dromedary overtook 
them, saying that a large number of Tauricks were coming, and 
demanded that Dr. Richardson and his friends should be given up 
to him; but the Kailonees rejected the proposal with indignation. 
The next night the fellow came again with the same request, and 
met with no better success. Indeed a native merchant of Mourzok, 
who happened to be passing, joined in scouting the proposition. 
On the third night four men presented themselves, and demanded 
that the Christians should be given up at once with their camels and 
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baggage; and the peremptory insolence of these men showed that 
they had assistance close at hand. They were told, however, to 
go about their business, as the caravan were determined to defend 
themselves to the last. Before the parleying had come to an end, 
about forty men, mounted on dromedaries, and equipped for war 
with spears, shields, and swords, rushed over the hills towards the 
caravan, and with wild cries challenged a battle. About two-thirds 
of the expedition, armed with matchlocks, pistols, and swords, imme- 
diately advanced, and shouted out that they accepted the challenge ; 
but this bold movement staggered the assailants, who hesitated, 
then fairly turned tail, and retired. It appears that they were 
composed of the sheiks, or mayors, of the neighbouring districts, 
with their followers, and some regular bandits, and that their 
object was to plunder the expedition in the name of their religion. 

‘The enemy had not been gone long before a small party of them 
advanced as a deputation. ‘They declared that their comrades did 
not want to fight against people of their own religious faith, and 
made several propositions to avoid a struggle. The first was, that 
the Christians, or infidels as the Mahomedans called them, should 
be given up to be put to death; but nobody considered this either 
proper or feasible. Next they insisted that the Christians should 
turn back to the place whence they came; but this was also re- 
jected. Next they demanded that the Christians should become 
Mahomedans on the spot; but the escort refused even to name the 
thing to Dr. Richardson and his two friends. At length they came 
to their real object. ‘The Christians, they declared, should give 
them half their baggage to be allowed to keep the other half. A 
compromise was now effected. Dr. Richardson gave the fellows 
50/. worth of goods ; and in return they not only allowed the expe- 
dition to proceed, but restored some camels which had been pre- 
viously stolen. 

Two days afterwards the expedition was attacked by a second 
gang of thieves, who declared that they did not wish to harm the 
Christians, but to force them to become Mahomedans. No infidel, 
they said, had ever yet passed through their country, and none 
ever should. The escort had no choice but to communicate the 
proposition to Dr. Richardson and his companions, and begged 
them to accept it, or seem to do so, for a few days, to deliver them- 
selves from the impending danger. The two Germans indignantly 
and passionately refused to save their lives at the loss of their 
souls, while Dr. Richardson more calmly told their servants to 
inform the robbers, that he would pay the tribute imposed by 
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Mahomedan law on infidels for passing through a Mahomedan 
country, and that if this offer was refused he and his companions 
would turn back and endeavour to reach their own countrymen. 
But the escort declared, with tears in their eyes, that either course 
would provoke certain death. Dr, Richardson then boldly declared 
that he and his companions would await death patiently, but that 
to abjure Christ and follow Mahomet was impossible. 

It should be stated, that when Dr. Richardson and his friends 
appeared in arms to fight in the common cause, their servants 
insisted on their returning to their tents. ‘ You shall not fight,” 
they said ; “let our enemies kill us first, and then yeu may fight if 
you please, but while we live, remain in your tent.” Dr. Richardson 
was forced to comply ; because, if a Christian kills a Mahomedan, 
even in self-defence, it is murder, and had he struck down any of 
the thieves, his own people would have risen against him. 

The thieves were now told that the Christians were resolved to 
die for the honour of their country and the truth of their religion, 
and El-Norr, the leader of the Kailonees, casting his sword upon 
the ground, exclaimed to his comrades, “ Let us, then, die with 
the Christians!’ On the other hand, some of the fiercest of the 
robbers started up from the ground every now and then, threatening 
to rush upon the Christians and spear them in their tent. Then 
the two parties debated, and the Koran was quoted, the thieves 
swearing that the book ordered them to slay unbelievers. Again, 
however, the thieves agreed to waive their religious scruples, and 
accepted 33/. worth of goods as a compensation. The Christian 
travellers, who had spent a distressing time in their tent during 
these discussions, having given up the goods, at once proceeded on 
their way, leaving the robbers quarrelling amongst themselves, 
and even griping each other by the throat. 

A few days afterwards the expedition quitted the Sahara and 
entered the country of Ashen. Aheer, or Ashen, is about two 
hundred miles long, by one hundred and sixty miles broad, and 
consists of a collection of small states, the sultans of which occa- 
sionally assemble together at the head of their forces, in some 
patriarchal wilderness, and there regulate the common affairs of the 
country. They do not levy taxes; but when they are “hungry,” 
to use their own term, they suddenly attack some distant tribe, 
generally in the dead of the night, and sell the prisoners they 
take to the merchants, who drive the poor creatures across the 
Sahara to the slave markets on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
The expedition was encamped at the village of Tintughodu, 
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when a cry was raised, “The waddy (river) is coming!” A 
broad white sheet of foam was seen advancing from the south, 
between the trees of the valley, and in a few minutes a river of 
water poured resistlessly along, and, spreading, converted the 
hillock on which the encampment stood into an island. Rain had 
been previously observed falling in the south, and had caused the 
flood. “This incident,” says Dr. Richardson, “explains the 
scriptural phrase, ‘rivers of waters,’ for here, indeed, was a river 
of water appearing on the instant, and almost without notice.” 
The water rose higher and higher, until it threatened to overturn 
the tents. Still it rose. ‘ We calculated with intense interest,” 
proceeds Dr. Richardson, “how many inches more would peril 
our lives, The most gloomy forebodings troubled me. I had 
always looked forward to Aheer as a haven of safety, and instead 
thereof it had proved to be the place of persecution. When men 
had ceased to fight against us, Nature had begun. I thought I 
could hear the people of Tintughodu saying one to another, ‘ They 
saved their lives by money, but now God comes in to punish and 
destroy them.’” 

God did not, however, abandon the travellers in this extremity ; 
a few minutes more and they must have been swept away ; but the 
swelling of the flood ceased, then its height fell, and it drained 
away as rapidly as it had risen. At this moment, too, as if that 
Providence in which the travellers had put their trust intended to 
visit them with marked favour, an escort arrived to conduct them 
to Tintalous, the capital of En-Norr, the sultan who had promised 
the expedition and aid its progress into the heart of Africa. 

They reached Tintalous, and were the first Christian men who 
had ever set foot in it, or even within the country of Ashen. But 
instead of beholding a great city, as they had expected, they 
found that it was a collection of about one hundred and fifty mud 
huts, built in the shape of haystacks. The palace of the sultan 
is only distinguished from those surrounding it by its larger size, 
and the population is made up of his dependents and slaves. The 
other towns of Aheer are even inferior to Tintalous. En-Norr, 
the sultan, was seventy-eight years of age, and was suffering from 
rheumatism ; he sent for Dr. Barth, who gave him some medicine, 
and, in return, he promised to escort the expedition to Zinder, 
whither they were bound. 

The next day the sultan was better, and Dr. Richardson and 
his friends went to see him. It may as well be stated here that 
Dr. Richardson sought to induce him to enter into a treaty with 
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Queen Victoria for the suppression of the slave trade within his 
dominions, and to assist him in penetrating farther into the interior 
of Africa, whither he was going, to prevail upon the other native 
princes to agree to similar treaties. The sultan ultimately helped 
the expedition on their way; but as to the suppression of slavery, 
by which alone he lived and paid his debts, no one dared even 
mention it to him. 

The sultan was lying on a couch half asleep when the Europeans 
entered his palace; but he roused himself up, and, sitting on his 
hams, politely excused himself for being in déshabille. ‘Then, 
tying a black cloth round his head, he asked the Europeans to sit 
down and entered into conversation with them. The country, he 
said, was in a state of revolt, so that the people cared very little 
for sultans and magistrates. He cautioned them to be on their 
guard against thieves, who, he said, abounded in his dominions. 
Finally, he undertook himself to escort the expedition to Zinder. 
During a pause in the conversation, Dr. Richardson laid before 
the sultan a number of presents, and then withdrew, leaving him 
highly delighted with the liberality of the Europeans. 

No sooner were they gone than he called all his great people 
together. “See the fine things these Christians have brought me,” 
he said. “I shall, however, only take this blue bournous” (a kind 
of upper cloak) “for myself; the rest I give to you, take all else.” 

This was not done in a spirit of liberality but cunning. The 
secret of his power was, that he shared all the gains of his slave- 
hunts with his creatures, and fed and clothed them when there 
was nothing to be got by war. The notables were even more 
pleased than the sultan, as they enjoyed the presents, and extolled 
Dr. Richardson as “a fine man,” and “a man with a large heart.” 
Nevertheless, the sultan never sent the expedition a morsel of 
food ; and, during their stay at Tintalous, Dr. Richardson and his 
companions would have starved if they had trusted to the hospitality 
of the sultan. 

Dr. Richardson very soon discovered, indeed, that the people 
considered him their lawful prey; and that it would require a 
thousand camels’ loads of good to satisfy the demands of the 
people about him, and the tribes on his route, even if their require- 
ments did not rise in proportion with his wealth. The subjects 
of the sultan even became suspicious of the expedition, declaring 
that they had come to “write the country.” An idea prevails 
throughout northern Africa and the Desert, that Christians first 
come to “write the country,” and then to capture it. 
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One night some of Dr. Richardson’s camels were stolen; the 
sultan promised to recover them, but insisted on being paid about 
two shillings a head for feeding them. Another night some thieves 
stole several copies of the Bible in the Arabic language, and some 
tea; but being caught in the act, they dropped the books, and 
spilt most of the tea as they ran away. Dr. Richardson says he 
prized the tea so much, that he spent six hours in picking out the 
stones from about six ounces, which he had scraped up in the 
road. The sultan, too, was very fond of tea, and used to come 
very often to drink it in Dr. Richardson’s tent. The doctor 
generally gave him something at parting, such as a ring worth 
threepence, which he would put on his finger with great glee; or 
a pair of bellows, with which he would blow his face, and carry 
home delightedly under his arm. Sometimes, too, Dr. Richardson 
sent a ribbon or a pair of scissors to his wife, for which he would 
express many thanks, though he used to beat her terribly, and she 
would send to Dr. Richardson to buy things, for which, however, 
she never paid. The goods of the expedition, in truth, excited a 
general longing for them, and the tents were continually plundered. 

At length the sultan submitted to the zadi the question, whether 
it was lawful to rob and murder Christians by night? and that 
body, after due deliberation, not only decided in the negative, but 
added, that Christians might fire upon, and even kill Mahomedan 
robbers at night. ‘This decision had considerable effect in restrain- 
ing the dishonesty of the people. ‘The rest of the stolen tea was 
restored, the robbers confessing that they did not know what to 
do with such “herbage,” as they called it. There was probably 
another reason for their honesty ; one of the servants of the expedi- 
tion had given out that Christians could drink what would poison 
Mahomedans. 

But, unhappily, the sultan himself was the greatest robber of 
all. First, he was dissatisfied with the present made to him on 
receiving the expedition, saying it was a present for servants, and 
therefore he had given it away amongst his people. Then he 
sent to say that everybody wanted to take away the property of 
the expedition, and, therefore, he must have one thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods for protecting and conducting them to Zinder. 
Such was the man to whose protection the expedition had been 
recommended by his friends at Mourzok. He turned out to be 
the most extortionate of the brigands who had troubled the expedi- 
tion. As resistance was impossible, Dr. Richardson offered the 
sultan five hundred dollars, and distributed one hundred dollars 
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more amongst his great men, to prevail on him to accept his offer. 
The sultan was graciously pleased to do so, and, moreover, agreed 
to sign a letter addressed to Queen Victoria, promising protection 
to all future British travellers. But the sultan begged the expedi- 
tion not to say a word about the money to any one, as if they did, 
his people would want a share of it, and if he did not give it 
to them, they would not accompany him with the expedition to 
Zinder. 

The sultan one day sent to Dr. Richardson, saying, that he had 
heard that the expedition had brought a sword for him, and also 
a letter from the Queen of England ; he trusted that he had done 
nothing to offend Dr. Richardson and his companions, and that 
there might be nothing between them but good feeling and justice. 
Dr. Richardson seized this opportunity to induce the sultan to sign 
a treaty of amity and commerce for the benefit of all other Chris- 
tian travellers; and having prepared two copies of the document, 
one in Arabic, the other in English, he and his friends waited on 
the sultan. Dr. Richardson showed him the treaty, and, as an 
incentive, presented him with a small naval sword with a good deal 
of polished brass and gold about it. The sultan was greatly 
pleased, and made Dr. Richardson read the treaty, to hear the 
sound of English as he said, and asked that it might be left with 
him. 

During the conversation, one of the sultan’s female relations 
entered the hut; she was a young woman, of brown-black com- 
plexion, daubed with brilliant yellow ochre. The paint covered 
the face from the roots of the ear to the lower jaw, forming two 
semicircles with the upper lips; between the eyes were three 
black beauty spots, descending perpendicularly to the bridge of 
her nose, and the eyebrows were blackened and joined so as to 
form one immense arch across the face upon the yellow brow. The 
result of the interview was, that the sultan agreed to sign the treaty 
of amity, and, by his permission, the British flag was hoisted over the 
tents of the expedition under a salute from eleven muskets, the 
first time that the ceremony had been performed beyond the great 
Sahara, in the bosom of the African continent. 


ReELIGIon does not censure or exclude 
Unnumbered pleasures harmlessly pursued. 
CowPeER. 
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Ar the period of the death of Stephen Bartory (1586), the 
reigning Austrian dynasty had become paramount in Europe. 
Branches of the family of the Emperor Maximilian II. occupied 
the thrones of Spain, Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary ; and it is 
no wonder, therefore, that the head of that house should aspire to 
the throne of Poland, or at least to place upon it one of its 
members. In this instance, three candidates were offered to the 
choice of the Diet, namely, the Emperor Maximilian himself; 
Ernest, his son; and Maximilian, a cousin-german ; the claim of 
the family being still further strengthened, in their own estimation, 
by the fact that four archduchesses of that house had successively 
been married to four Polish sovereigns. 

But the Polish nation were not ignorant of the designs of the 
Emperor of Germany. Poland was essentially a republic, the 
sovereign being elective, and civil and religious liberty was 
enjoyed in a degree unknown under the rule of the House of 
Austria, which could not but render the political condition of that 
people obnoxious to those European sovereigns under whom no 
such liberty existed. As soon, therefore, as the Diet was convoked 
for the election of the sovereign, they offered the crown to 
Sigismond III., the Prince Royal of Sweden, who by the mother’s 
side was a Jagellon and a Protestant—a family for whom the 
Polish nation still entertained the greatest veneration. This 
election met the approbation and support of Zamoyski, the general- 
in-chief, whilst, on the other hand, the powerful family of Zborow- 
ski supported the pretensions of Maximilian. A war ensued, in 
which the Poles were successful; and Maximilian himself being 
taken prisoner at the battle of Bietschur, in Silesia, in 1588, he 
was not liberated until he had formally renounced all claim to 
the crown of Poland. Unfortunately, this renunciation was 
accompanied with the offer of an alliance, by the marriage of Sigis- 
mond with an Austrian archduchess, which was accepted; and 
from that time a series of intrigues commenced which cost Sigis- 
mond the reversionary crown of Sweden, embroiled Poland in 
civil war, and laid the foundation for the future destruction of the 
kingdom. 

We have stated that Sigismond was a Protestant. His wife was 
a rigid Catholic ; and, upon her marriage with the former, a swarm 
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of Jesuits beset the Polish throne, before whom, supported as they 
were by the Queen, the firmness of the King gave way, and he 
became a Catholic. The Swedish throne becoming vacant, 
Charles [X., his uncle, took possession of it, with the approbation 
of the nation, on the ground of his being a Lutheran—the religion 
of the country. A long and bloody war followed between the two 
nations, which, after alternate successes on ;both sides, in 1605, 
had put the Swedes in possession of a great part of Livonia. On 
the other hand, the Jesuits had managed. to throw the internal 
affairs of Poland into disorder. They attacked the educational 
establishments that were not under their control, and lighted the 
flames of a religious war, where such dissension and persecution 
were before unknown. ‘The senate, which, when Sigismond came 
to the throne, was chiefly Protestant, became, through their 
intrigues, Catholic, so that at the death of Sigismond there were 
only two Protestants in it. The separation of the Greek and 
Roman Churches, which Jagellon had united, was another object 
of the Jesuits, which threw the Russian provinces into a flame; 
whilst, to add to the disorder, upon the death of the Queen, 
Sigismond, against the wishes of the senate, married her sister, 
another archduchess; upon which, one hundred thousand of the 
nobles flew to arms, in order to depose him. ‘These were headed 
by Zebrzydowski and Janus Radziwill; but the confederates, 
finding that their chiefs were rather influenced by private feeling 
than zeal for the republic, many of them withdrew, and only 
sixty thousand of them signed the act of revolt at Sandomir in 
1607. These being beaten by the King’s forces at the battle of 
Guzow, they returned to their obedience upon receiving an 
amnesty from the King. ‘They, however, obtained the passing of 
a law in 1609, which formally legalized an armed resistance to 
future encroachments of the Crown, and which afterwards led to 
so many open confederations of the Polish nobility against the 
sovereign authority. 


“In Poland,” says an English historian, “the nobles associate openly to 
obtain justice, and to establish by force what they wish for. Instead of 
concealing themselves, they publish manifestoes, make laws, and act upon 
them; and when they see a confederation leagued against the King, or 
against other confederacies, they consider it as a nation leagued against a 
neighbouring nation, and not as rebels in arms against the sovereign 
authority in the midst of the state.” 


From this time, anarchy and violence took the place of law and 
justice ; and instead of the public good, private individual interest 
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became the rule of action. The peasantry lost, by degrees, their 
former liberties, and became subjected to a code similar to that of 
the Roman cultivators. Although not nominally slaves, because 
they could not be bought and sold, nor had the lords the power of 
life and death, yet they were attached to the soil, and were 
delivered up as “ adseripti” with the estate on which they lived. 
Nor had they the right, except in rare cases, of suing their lords. 
Their property was transmitted from father to son, without the 
power of selling, except with the consent of the lord; and the 
price of their farms and personal service could never be augmented. 
They were also liable to corporal punishment. 

On the other hand, the cities were deprived of their repre- 
sentatives; and the chiefs of the nation, depending wholly on 
physical strength, entertained at their courts the less wealthy 
nobles, to be better able to threaten the Crown, and intrigue in 
the public assemblies. 

The lesser noblesse, instead of constituting themselves a “ third 
estate,” or middle class, so much needed, united themselves to the 
different factions, which soon disturbed the public repose by making 
foreign war on their own account. Thus, Zamouski sustained 
the pretensions of the Mohila family as Hospodars of Wallachia 
and Moldavia; and Mnizrech supported the usurper Demetrius in 
Moscow, which involved Poland in a bloody and disastrous war, 
in which the Russo-Polish provinces were lost to the Crown of 
Poland with the exception of Smolensko and Severy. 

We have dwelt the longer upon these events, as they mark 
distinctly those disastrous changes, which ultimately led to the 
destruction of Poland, and also as illustrating the pernicious 
influence of the Jesuits upon the prosperity of a nation; for it 
was to their intrigues that these dissensions and disasters are to be 
ascribed. Governed by them, Sigismond engaged with the Em- 
peror in the thirty years’ war, in which, after varied fortune, at 
the peace of 1629, Livonia and part of Prussia were ceded to 
Sweden. This King died in 1682, after embroiling his country 
in both foreign and domestic strife, and sowing those seeds of dis- 
union amongst his people, which afterwards produced such bitter 
fruit. 


Vladislaus IV., the son of Sigismond, was elected without oppo 
sition to succeed him in 1632. He was an energetic and brave 
prine e; and, but for the bigoted fanaticism produced during the 
reign of his father, might again have raised Poland to its former 
prosperity. But the Jesuits had obtained too strong a footing in 
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the country, and were too powerfully supported by the Emperor, for 
the sovereign to carry out his beneficial intentions. Religious 
discord and Popish intolerance destroyed the peace of society, ° 
and armed the people against each other, instead of against the 
common enemy. A revolt of the Cossacks, who had been com- 
pelled by force to embrace the Romish religion, was suppressed 
with barbarous cruelty. Their ancient privileges were taken from 
them; their hetman, or colonel, deprived of his command; and 
thousands of them were compelled to enrol themselves in the armies, 
whilst the rest were reduced to slavery. Their chief, who had 
surrendered on condition of sparing his life, was executed. 

Next came a revolt of the nobles, who compelled the King, in 
1646, to dissolve his armies, reduced the royal guards to twelve 
hundred men, and refused to ratify the alliances he had made. 
Mistrusting the designs of the King, they opposed themselves 
even to his beneficial measures. All distinctions amongst the 
nobility were abolished, and that high value which was set by 
foreigners upon the Polish titles, and which led them to obtain 
patents of nobility and naturalization from the Diet, was no longer 
entertained. 

Vladislaus died in 1648, in the midst of a second war with the 
Cossacks, who had invested the fortress of Kudac, and demanded 
a restoration of their ancient privileges. He was succeeded by his 
eldest brother, John Casimir Vasa, having left no issue. Upon 
the accession of this latter, he at once appointed a hetman for the 
Cossacks ; but these made such large demands upon the republic, 
of privileges and liberties, that, rather than submit, the war was 
renewed, and carried on with the greatest cruelty and devastation. 

Many of the Russo-Poles, and even of the Lithuanians, joined 
the Cossacks, and the King was besieged in his camp at Zborow, 
where they compelled Casimir to agree that the river Horyn 
should in future be the frontier of their territory, beyond which 
neither Jews nor Jesuits should ever pass; that the Greek Church 
should have several seats in the senate, and that they should be 
allowed to have forty thousand men under arms. ‘The King, 
however, soon broke the armistice and his word, and the war was 
renewed, in the course of which the Cossacks surprised the Polish 
army, massacred a great number of the nobility, and compelled 
Casimir to ratify the former treaty of 1649. The Cossacks, 
however, reftised to reduce their army to forty thousand ; and on 
the other hand, the Romish Bishops threatened to leave the 
senate if the Greek Bishops were admitted to it. At this period, 
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the Cossack chief Chmielnicki, failing in his design of rendering 
himself an independent sovereign, went over to the Czar of 
Muscovy in 1654; and at the same time Sweden declared war 
against Poland, whose sovereign still claimed the title of King 
of Sweden. 

The reigning sovereign of Sweden at this period was Charles 
Gustavus, who, availing himself of the domestic embarrassments 
of the republic, entered Poland by way of Prussia, and soon 
invaded Warsaw and Little Poland, which were yielded to him 
by the traitor Radzielowski without striking a blow. Part of 
Lithuania was also, in like manner, surrendered by Radzovil, who 
guaranteed the independence of the republic and privileges of the 
nobles. 

At the same time the Muscovites took possession of the rest of 
Lithuania, who also were advancing upon Leopol, when Casimir, 
finding himself abandoned by nearly all his subjects except the 
priests and Jesuits, fled into Silesia. The only parties who 
adhered to him were the nobles of the Prussian Palatinates, and 
the fortress of the Czenstochowa, which was commanded by a 
monk, who resisted the attacks of the Swedes. 

Upon these events taking place, a few of the most influential of 
the nobles proclaimed, in 1655, the confederation of the Tyszowce, 
the members of which swore to die in defence of their religion, 
their liberty, and their country. Choosing between abdication, or 
acquiescence in the act of the nobles, Casimir repaired to Leopol 
and signed the act of confederation. ‘Two nobles, Lubomorski and 
Czarniecki, immediately collected an army, and attacked the 
Swedes so vigorously that they were beaten at all points; so that 
Charles Gustavus, in despair of being able to sustain himself 
in Poland, concluded alliances with the neighbouring sovereigns, 
by virtue of which he ceded Great Poland to the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, Little Poland to George Rakoczy, Palatine of 'Transyl- 
vania, and offered Lithuania to the traitor Radzovil. Strengthened 
by these alliances, the Swedes rallied again, and after three days’ 
fighting, took Prague, and then invested Warsaw. The defeat, 
however, of the Palatine of Transylvania, with the loss of Cracow, 
gave another turn to affairs. The Emperor offered assistance to 
Casimir on condition that after his death the crown of Poland 
should revert to the House of Austria. He afterwards demanded 
so enormous a sum for the expenses of the campaign, that the 
Poles were obliged to deliver in pledge the saltpits of Wieliczka. 
In 1657 the peace of Wielau confirmed the independence of the 
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Elector of Brandenburg, and Casimir formed an alliance with 
Denmark, which compelled Charles Gustavus to quit Poland alto- 
gether, and turn his arms against Denmark. He was pursued by 
Czarniecki into Denmark, where he was compelled to succumb. 
By the treaty of Oliva in 1660, he abandoned Poland, and at the 
same time John Casimir resigned his pretensions to the crown of 
Sweden ; whilst Livonia, with the exception of one Palatinate, was 
lost to the republic. 

The war with Russia still continued; and the Poles, being now 
disembarrassed of their other enemies, and having an army well 
disciplined and inured to war, obtained several decisive victories 
over the Muscovites. But domestic troubles prevented them from 
reaping all the advantages their success promised. In 1662 the 
army refused to march against the enemy until they were paid 
their arrears of wages. Two bishops gave the gold and silver 
ornaments of the churches to satisfy them. On the other hand, 
the national Diets were no better than assemblages of factions, the 
members of which deliberated with their swords by their sides. 
The Queen Maria Louisa de Gonzaga intrigued to procure the 
reversion of the Crown to Prince Condé d’Enghien. The Grand 
Marshal Lubomorski strongly opposed this, for which the Queen 
procured his condemnation by the Diet. His part being taken up 
by the people, he raised an army in Great Poland, and defeated 
the King in two battles, although opposed by double the number 
of his own troops. Upon this the King consented to reinstate him 
in his possessions ; but he thought it prudent to retire into Silesia, 
where he died. 

Soon after this the Queen died; and Casimir, finding the civil 
and religious dissensions of his country increasing, came to the 
resolution of resigning the crown. The Diet used all their efforts 
to induce him to remain on the throne, but in vain. He became a 
Jesuit and Cardinal, and died in France, Abbé of St. Germain des 
Pres. 

Upon the convocation of the Election Diet, the candidates were 
Prince Condé d’Enghien and Michel Wisniowiecki. John Sobieski 
supported the former; but so prejudiced were the Diet against 
him, in consequence of the intrigues of the Queen, that they chose 
Michel, although poor, but who; was descended from a remote 
branch of the Jagellons. He accepted the crown with tears in his 
eyes, foreseeing the difficulties which lay in his path. Soon after, 
the Turks invaded Podolia and the Ukraine; and Michel, unable 
to resist them, submitted to pay tribute to the Grand Seignior. 
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But Sobieski, who by his factious conduct had been the chief cause 
of this disgrace, wiped it out by breaking the treaty ; and, recom- 
mencing the war, gained a series of victories; and the death of 
Michel in 1673 made room for the advancement of Sobieski, who 
was elected in 1674. He immediately rejoined the army, and 
pressed the Turks so vigorously, that they consented to a peace, 
retaining of their conquests the fortress of Kamiéniéc and a part 
of the Ukraine. 

In 1683 Sobieski, who had formed an alliance with Austria, 
marched to the relief of Vienna, at that time besieged by an 
immense Turkish army. He compelled them to raise the siege 
with great loss, and afterwards he gained a series of victories, by 
which Austria recovered Hungary from the Turks. Poland, 
however, received no benefits from these successes, but rather the 
reverse, being compelled, in order to prosecute them, to make a 
disastrous peace with the Muscovites, and thus Sobieski sacrificed 
the interests of his country to those of Austria. Internal discords, 
fomented by the Queen—an ambitious Frenchwoman—distracted 
the councils of Sobieski: and at one period he was on the point of 
being deposed. The Queen carried her intrigues so far, that she 
prevented the election of her eldest son, to whom she had taken 
an. antipathy ; and upon the death of her husband from chagrin 
in 1695, Augustus, the Elector of Saxony, was almost unanimously 
chosen to succeed him. A strong party in the country, who had 
supported the pretensions of Prince de Bourbon-Conti, raised a 
civil war, which was not ended until 1700, when a confederation 
was formed at Olkienniki, But having engaged in a war with 
Sweden for the recovery of Livonia, Charles XIL, after suc- 
cessively beating the Danes and Muscovites, attacked the Saxons 
on the Dvina, and invaded Lithuania and Poland. Warsaw was in- 
vested and Cracow taken: pressing his advantages, Charles con- 
voked the Diet, who deposed Augustus, and elected Stanislaus 
Leczynski in 1704. Augustus, pursued even into Saxony, was 
compelled by the treaty of Altranstiidt to sign the deed of abdica- 
tion of the crown of Poland, and recognise his rival. 

Stanislaus, in his turn, was obliged to abandon the throne of 
Poland and seek refuge in France in 1709. He was succeeded by 
Augustus II, who made a treaty with Peter the Great, the Czar 
of Russia; and from that period the fate of Poland was sealed ; 
for the Russian sovereigns took the country under their protection 
—a phraseology of which all Europe to their cost now know the 
sinister meaning. The Russian troops did not quit Poland 
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until 1720, and the next year a peace was concluded with 
Sweden. 

From this period, Poland may be said to have lost the elements 
of national independence. Hitherto she had sustained a series of 
warfare with every nation, in turn, by which she was surrounded. 
Her immense internal resources had enabled her to stem the 
surges of foreign invasion and domestic dissensions :— 


“The nations’ hunt, all mark’d her for their prey— 
They swarm’d around her, and she stood at bay ;” 


but, from the period of the fatal protectorate of Russia, Poland 
was no longer her own master. 

On the death of Augustus II., the Diet recalled Stanislaus 
Leszezynski ; but Louis XV. having married Leszczynski’s daughter, 
the courts of Russia and Vienna could not think of having an ally 
of France on the Polish throne. The Czar, therefore, marched an 
army into Poland, and compelled the nobles to proclaim Augustus 
III., Elector of Saxony, in 1733, and Stanislaus escaped into 
France. Louis made war with the Emperor on this account, 
which ended in the acknowledgment. of Augustus. Many of the 
Poles had followed Stanislaus into France, and Louis bestowed 
Lorraine upon him for life, where he sustained the character of a 
wise and benevolent prince. Upon his death, those Poles who had 
followed him returned to their own country ; and having imbibed 
monarchical principles, they disseminated them amongst their 
countrymen as the best means of crushing the anarchy within and 
of opposing the enemies without: in short, many of their first men 
saw no hope of saving Poland but by the establishment of a strong 
monarchical constitution. Despairing of bringing over the repub- 
lican party to their views, they, in an evil hour, called in the 
cabinet of Moscow to support them. 

The death of Augustus was the signal for the conflict between 
the two parties. A powerful Muscovite army supported the 
monarchical party, which was headed by Czartoryski, and pene- 
trated to Warsaw. Vain were the efforts of the republicans 
to save their country from this outrage. Their opponents pre- 
vailed : Czartoryski was appointed Starost of Podolia ; the Elector 
of Brandenburg was recognised King of Prussia; and the Czar 
assumed the title of Emperor of all the Russias, by which he 
claimed the right of sovereignty over the Russo-Polish provinces. 

The Diet of Election was opened on August 27, 1764. Their 
deliberations lasted until September 7, when, after some feeble 
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efforts to procure the return of a Piast, as they termed the 
descendants of the Polish King Stanislaus Augustus IV., Ponia- 
towski was elected by a large majority, being strenuously sup- 
ported by the Muscovite party. As it was during his eventful 
reign that the spoliation and final dismemberment of this once 
powerful kingdom took place, we shall reserve to another paper 
the history of that event, which has reflected so much infamy upon 
the perpetrators, and disgrace upon those nations which stood 
silently by when it was effected, and who are now reaping the 
bitter fruits of their tacit acquiescence. 


[ Zo be continued,] 


RICHES. 


Ir is the mind that maketh good or ill ; 
That maketh wretch or happie, rich or poor ; 
For some that hath abundance at his will, 
Hath not enough, but wants in greater store ; 
And other that hath little, asks no more, 
But in that little is both rich and wise ; 
For wisdom is most riches ; fools, therefore, 
They are which fortunes do by vows devize, 
Since each unto himself his life may fortunize. 
SPENSER. 


FROM THE PERSIAN. 


Ir is related that Nousheerwan, being at a hunting-seat, was about 
to have some game dressed, and as there was not any salt, a 
servant was sent to fetch some from a village; and the monarch 
ordered him to pay the price of the salt, that the exaction might 
not become a custom, and the village be desolated. They said 


unto him, “ From this trifle, what injury can arise?” He replied, 
‘Oppression was brought inte the world from small beginnings, 
which every new-comer has increased, until it has reached the 
present degree of enormity. If the monarch were to eat a single 
apple from the tree, the servants would pull up the tree by the 
roots ; and if the Sultan orders five eggs to be taken by force, his 
soldiers will spit a thousand fowls. The iniquitous tyrant remaineth 


not, but the curses of mankind rest on him for ever.”—Saapi’s 
Gulistan. 





